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40,000-Square-Mile 


Classroom 


Two-way radio is used 
for postgraduate medical education 


There has never been a period in 
our nation’s history when so much 


By Albert P. Fredette 


Manager, Radio Station 
WAMC, Albany Medical Col- 
lege, Albany, and member of 
the NAEB Board of Direc- 


tors. 


emphasis has been placed on edu- 


cation. The subject is discussed 
and debated in the press and 
magazines, over radio and_ tele- 


vision. There are problems at every 
level and in all areas. This article 
deals with a problem in a specific 
field: continuation or postgraduate 
education—and explains 
how two-way radio helped to pro- 


medical 
vide a partial solution. 

*Permission to publish this article has 
been given by the Department of Post- 
graduate Medicine of the Albany Medi- 


cal College of Union University. 
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In the medical profession it is 
important, perhaps more so than 
in any other profession, for all 
doctors to keep well informed so 
that they may apply the latest medi- 
cal discoveries in the care of their 
patients. lurther, it is stated in 
the American Medical Association’s 
Principles of Medical Ethics: 
“Physicians should strive continu- 
ally to improve medical knowledge 
and skill and should make avail- 
able to their patients and colleagues 
the benefit of their professional 
attainments.” 


l‘or the past several years, medi- 
cal colleges throughout the country 
have been expanding their post- 
graduate activities in an effort to 
assist the physician. Still, the at- 
tendance by the doctors at these 
sessions has been low. What were 
the reasons? 


In a study conducted by the 
Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals of the American Medical 
Association, 4,923 physicians were 
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asked to indicate the factors which 
they felt to be important deterrents 
to their attending postgraduate 
programs. In order of their im- 
portance, the reasons given were 
as follows: 


1. No one to care for patients 


while away. 


2. Courses given at unsuitable 
time 

> Costs involved 

+. Multiplicity of other meetings 

5. Subject matter does not meet 


needs 
6. Lack of courses in physician's 

area 
7. Lack of information on 

courses. 

Here, then, was challenging 
problem. How to eliminate these 
deterrents so that physicians might 
obtain the important postgraduate 
education so vital to medical prac 
tice today 


RADIO USED 


A unique approach to the pat 
tial solution of this problem was 
begun on December 5, 1955, by the 
department of postgraduate medi 
cine of the Albany Medical Col 
lege under the direction of Dr. 
rank M. Woolsey, Jr., associate 
dean. This date marked the first 
successful two-way radio medical 
conference. 


These two - Way conterences 
came about through the efforts of 
a group of amateur radio opera 
tors (some of them associated with 
the medical college). The initial 


phase of this experiment was fi- 
nanced by a grant of $4,000 from 
The Rockefeller Foundation and 


was carried out on amateur fre- 
quencies in the 144 me. band. A 
transmitter with the maximum 
power allowed (1,000 watts) was 
constructed and installed at A\l- 
bany Medical College. On the days 
of a conference, the amateur radio 
operator would take his equipment 
(a transmitter, receiver, and anten- 
na) to a participating hospital and 
use it for the conference hour. 
(12:00 noon to 1:00 p.m.). At. the 
same time, two or more members 
ot the Albany Medical College 
faculty would deliver a_ fifteen- 
minute or a twenty-minute lecture 
on a pre-selected medical subject 
and would use the balance of the 
hour to answer questions on the 
subject, which were asked via ra- 
dio by the doctors assembled at the 
remote hospitals. 

The charter group consisted of 
six hospitals within a radius of 
fifty air miles from Albany. The 
number of hospitals had grown to 
twenty-two by January, 1958. Dur 
ing this period, the conferences 
continued on the amateur frequen- 
cies and the record shows that 
some seventy-six amateurs donated 
their time and talent in the hospit- 
als throughout New York and 
New England to help make these 


conferences success. 


FM STATION STARTS 


In 1958, through a new grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
Albany Medical College became the 
first medical college to own and 
operate an educational I'M radio 
station (WAMC, 10 kw. at 90.3 


me.). The engineering is provided 
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by the medical electronics division 

of the Albany Medical College. 
Since the of the 144 

known, it 


coverage 


me. transmitters was 
was safe to assume that the same 
coverage could be expected in the 
me. 


range. Accordingly, ap- 


plications for remote broadcast 
pickup transmitters in the 153 me. 
band filed with the 
Communications Commission. On 


these 


were Federal 


receipt. of licenses, remote 
broadcast pickup transmitters and 
I'M tuners or receivers (depending 
on the distance involved) were pur- 
chased for use in the various par- 
ticipating hospitals. In February of 
1958, these facilities were used for 
the first time for the two-way ra- 
dio medical conferences 


WAAC 


Was installed at the top of Mount 


Since the transmitter 
Greylock, the highest mountain in 
(3,500 


sea level) and some forty air miles 


Massachusetts feet above 
from Albany, directional antennae 
were used at the hospitals for the 
remote transmitters. Transmissions 
were then beamed to Mount Grey 
on 90.3 me. In 


lock and simulcast 


like manner, a studio transmitter 
link on 940 me. 


missions 


was used for trans 
from our college studio 
This, 


owed anything transmitted 


© the mountain. then, al 


] 


from 
either a remote hospital or from 
the studio to be 
receiving our broadcast signal. 

In November of 1958, a grant 
RK. Squibb & Sons, a divi 
Olin Mathieson 
Corporation, enabled us to make 

facilities available in Bos- 
Massachusetts; Burlington, 


heard by anyone 
with an 


receiver capable of 


from E. 


sion of Chemical 


remote 


ton, 
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Vermont; and New Haven, Con- 
necticut—thus allowing the teach- 
ing burden, then entirely on the 
shoulders of the Albany Medical 
College faculty, to be shared by 
the faculties of the medical schools 
of Boston University, Harvard, 
Tutts, the University of Vermont, 
Yale. For the first time, 
physicians could question noted 
educators from these six 
medical colleges without the neces- 
sity for the 


and 
medical 
doctor to leave his 
educator to leave 
his campus. To improve continuity, 
a tone alerting network 
stalled throughout the 
network. Affectionately referred to 
“electronic hand-raiser,”’ it 
consists of tone transmitters at the 
remote locations and tone receivers 
When 
is pressed at 
the participating hospital, a light 
goes on indicating to the medical 
studio that a 
hospital group has a question and 
indicating which hospital 
With the addition of 
this innovation, the forty-thousand- 


he spital or the 


Was in- 


conference 


as our 


at the studio control 
button 


room. 
the alerting 


moderator at the 


also 
group it 1s. 
square-mile radio classroom was 
complete. 


Within 


has not 


visual 
Mimeo- 
such as 


this 


been O\ erl 


system the 


teaching aids 
and outlines 
furnished to the physicians when 
they arrive at the hospital prior to 
Also, duplicate 
sent out in 


graphed 


charts, graphs, are 


the conference. 
slides, advance, are 
simultaneously shown on cue. As 
a visual experiment, one program 
was produced with the first half- 
hour on open-circuit television. 
This was immediately followed by 
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a one-hour, two-way radio con- 
ference with the same panel and 
hospitals participating. 


IN SIXTH YEAR 


October of 1960 began our sixth 
year of two-way radio medical 
conferences. Thirty hospitals with- 
in a 130-mile radius of Albany 
participate. The 
held for twenty-four weeks each 
year. Three times each week, ten 
different hospitals comprise the 
conference group. In addition to 
the medical mentioned 


conferences are 


colleges 
earlier, the State University of 
New York Upstate Medical Center 
at Syracuse, the University of 
Rochester School of Medicine and 
Dentistry, and the division of post- 
medicine of the Penn- 
Hospital at Philadelphia 
have participated during the 1960- 
61 conference year. These medical 
groups were linked to our studio by 
means of two Class “D” telephone 


graduate 
sylvania 


lines. 
Careful have 
gathered since the beginning of the 


statistics been 
conferences and are obtained from 
evaluation cards completed by the 
physicians at the 
each 


conclusion of 
These statistics 
show that the average total attend- 


conference. 


ance for the first three conference 
years, 1955-58, was 3,976. In the 
1958-59 year, attend- 
ance increased to 5,425, and in 
1959-60, attendance rose to 6,388. 
In addition to these figures, we 
estimate that more than 
hundred doctors listen in 
homes or offices each week. 


conference 


one 
their 


These conferences will be avail- 
able to more physicians next year, 


since educational stations WGBH 
in Boston and WFCR in Amherst. 
Massachusetts, and 
station WBMLI in 


commercial 
Meriden, Con- 


necticut, will carry the conferences. 


The fact that this technique was 
established by a medical college is 
not valid reason for limiting it to 
medical education. Following this 
premise, we brought remote units 
to eight senior high schools within 
our area and = asked 
Lieutenant Governor Wilson of 
New York State to give a_ short 
report on the then just-completed 
1960 state legislative session. Stu- 
had the opportunity — to 
question him directly. It is quite 
unlikely that the Lieutenant 
Governor would have had the time 
to come to each of these schools. 
But, without leaving his office in 
the state capitol, he was able to 
speak to and answer the questions 
of groups from eight schools. The 


coverage 


dents 


Lieutenant Governor was quoted as 
saying, “This project has tremen- 


dous potential.” 


As a result of this high school 
radio same 
group is planning more two-way 
radio programs during the coming 


two-way session, the 


year in various subject areas. 


Over the past six years, we feel 
we have gained enough experience 
to be of assistance to those who 
would like to utilize this technique 
within their own area of education. 
To this end, all of our engineering, 
programing, and statistical in- 
formation is available to those who 
request it. 
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A Comment— 


The outstanding characteristic of 
radio broadcasting, either sound or 


By C. M. Jansky, Jr. 


Jansky & Bailey, consulting 
engineers for NAEB. 


television, is its suitability for the 
dissemination of program material 
simultaneously to a large number 
of reception points within the serv- 
ice area of a transmitting station. 
Therefore, for educational pur- 
poses, a broadcast station (or a 
network of stations) provides an 
excellent medium for the “lecture” 
type of instruction. 

So far an inherent limitation in 
educational broadcasting has been 
the absence of any technique which 
would make possible “classroom” 
instruction. That is, the type of 
instruction in which students can 
ask questions, be asked questions, 
and can enter into the discussions. 
The association of ‘‘correspond- 
ence” methods of instruction with 
educational broadcasts is not an 
adequate substitute for classroom 
discussions. 
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The importance to education of 
the technique described by Mr. 
lredette is that he has described a 
radio classroom of almost limitless 
possibilities in which the student 
can do something more than to ab- 
sorb lecture material. 


There are a number of methods 
by which talk-back circuits can be 
provided for groups of students, 
thereby creating a true “radio 
classroom” and it is probable that 
there are other examples of the type 
of operation described by Mr. 
Fredette. Audio talk-back circuits 
may use either radio channels, wire 
circuits, or possibly microwave 
circuits and technically they may 
be associated either with sound or 
television broadcast stations. | 
suggest that educators and edu- 
cational broadcasters explore the 
full potentialities of the application 
of such systems as the one now in 
operation at Albany Medical 
College. This is particularly im- 
portant at this time as the full de- 
velopment of this technique may 
require that a petition be filed with 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission for the assignment of a 
number of radio channels specifi- 
cally for this purpose. 
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ETV Discussed at NAB 


Quotes from talks at the 
1961 NAB convention in May 


Newton N. Minow 


Chairman, Federal Communications Commission 


I will do all I can to help educational television 


There are still not enough educational stations, and 
| 


major centers of the country still lack usable educa 


tional channels, If there were a limited number of 


printing presses in this country, you may be sure that 


a fair proportion ot them would be put to educational 


use. Educational television has an enormous contri 


bution to make to the future, and I intend to give 


a hand along the way. If there is not a nationwid 


educational television system in this country, it will 


the fault of the FC( 


My concern with the rating services is not with their 


accuracy. Perhaps they are accurate. I really don’t 


know. What, then, is wrong with the ratings? It’s 


not been their accuracy it’s been their use. Certain 


ly, I hope you will agree that ratings should have 


little influence where children are concerned. Th 


best estimates indicate that during the hours of 35 


to 6 p.m. 60% of your audience is composed of chil 


dren under 12. And most young children today, believ« 


it or not, spend as much time watching television as 


thev do in the schoolroom. 
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Abraham Ribicoff 


Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 


Large areas of our country still do not enjoy the 
benefits of educational television. Many people who 
have a real interest in starting educational television 
programs are frustrated by a lack of equipment 
and funds. ... They know that educational television 
provides a means of removing barriers which have 
isolated American teachers, one from the other. They 
know it can help bring the American home back into 
the central orbit of education; that it can remove for 


students the gap between school and home and give 
parents a window through which they can look at their 
children’s instruction. They know too that educational 
television could focus sustained national attention on 
our music, our arts, our literature, and drama. They 
know these things. They want to join in the educational 
television effort. But they do not have the means to 
utilize this remarkable tool for instruction on a 


nationwide basis. 


Our jobs are cut out for us. We will go forward 
with educational television. We will do everything in 
our Department to assist our congressional leaders in 
giving us the legislation we need. | know you will 
continue your generous support of this program, which 
holds so much promise for revitalizing our nation’s 


education in and out of classrooms. 


* 


Our educational needs pose a challenge of enormous 
proportions. In the struggle in which we are now 
engaged a struggle testing whether our nation, and 
the freedom it symbolizes, can long endure — in this 
struggle, education is one of our great resources, 
Iducation will enable us to make scientific progress. 
It will also enable us to win the support of the uncom- 
mitted areas of the world, who are judging us by our 
culture and our values as well as by our material 
progress. It is encouraging to know that we have in 
educational television a tool to help us meet this 
challenge. 
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New York teachers 


D470 


learn tv hows & whys 


In the transcript of President 
Kennedy’s press conference on Feb- 
ruary 1, the bracketed word 
‘“{Laughter|” appears only once. 
Miss May Craig of the Portland 
|Maine] Press Herald is speaking: 


“Mr. President . .. There is grow- 
ing concern expressed by parents, 
clergy and J. Edgar Hoover about 
| Laughter] about the effect on young 
people of crime and violence in 
movies and on the air. 


While the record does not show 
whether it was the grammatical or 
the substantive incongruity that 
touched the risibilities of Miss 
Craig’s the newsmen 
need not have been surprised. The 
juxtaposition of the words children 
and television has evoked hundreds 
of thousands of words from such 
various sources as Paul Witty, Rob- 
ert Saudek, Danny Kaye, Hilde 
Himmelweit, Harry Golden, Gilbert 
Seldes, Fredric Wertham, and Clare 
Boothe Luce—to say nothing of J]. 
Edgar Hoover, clergy, and parents. 

Another group that has repeated- 
ly expressed concern about television 
and children is, of course, teachers. 


colleagues, 


By and large, however, these have 
been negative expressions of con- 
cern: about reduction of time spent 


By Lawrence Creshkoff 


Executive editor, Television In- 
formation Office, New York. 
Formerly director of the Chel- 
sea CCTV Project and assistant 
manager of programs, IVGBH- 
TV and FM, Boston. 


on homework; about reduction of 
time spent on reading. Few teachers 
have had at their disposal the re- 
sources to follow Wilbur Schramm’s 
advice to the American Association 
of University Women: 


. I suggest that you do not think 
in terms of what television does to 
children, but rather, what do chil- 
dren do with television?” 


Here is an experience—watching 
television—that daily occupies from 
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two to six hours of most children’s 
lives. For both children and _ their 
parents it is probably the single ac- 


tivity that is experienced in common 
with the greatest number of their 
fellow citizens, cutting across eco- 


nomic, social, educational, religious, 
and ethnic lines. Here is a medium 
that is the primary source of enter- 
for mil- 
lions of people. Here is a major in- 
dustry 


tainment and information 


subject by law to a measure 
of federal regulation—that both 
affects and is affected by the state 
of the national economy. 


Yet, what can elementary and 


high school teachers teach their stu- 
dents about television? How many 
teachers can answer the most basic 
questions that their pupils might ask 
about the medium? Do they under- 
stand the functions of the networks 7 
stations ? FCC? Do 
they understand—even in the most 
rudimentary fashion—why there are 
limitations on the number of tele- 
vision channels in a given commu- 
nity 


advertisers 7 


\re they aware of what is 
involved in putting a program on the 
air? Or of the artistic problems that 
the writer faces in writing for tele- 


vision’ Have they given serious 


TELEVISION 
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Television: 
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Television and Government: 


Television Stations and Networks: 
General Manager, WCBS-TV. 


ger, WABC-TV. 
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Television 


Assistant 
Television's Impact on Soctety: 


pany. 
Television Critic: Dr. Louis 


College, Columbia University. 
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Roy Danish, Assistant Director, Television Information Office. 
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Editor, Television Information Office. 
Frank Marx, Vice President, General Engi- 
neering, American Broadcasting Company. 

Thomas 
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Soctological Perspective. 


thought to how they can make use 
of television programing in further 
ing their own teaching objectives - 

\ number of educators who hav: 
given considerable thought to the 
changing roles of the teacher in this 
“third 
and who are concerned 


era of the communications 
revolution,” 
over the extent to which television 
engages the attention of school chil- 
dren, have urged teachers to take an 
active part in helping their pupils 
cultivate the capacity for informed 
and discriminating viewing of tele- 
vision. 

In conversations during the spring 
of 1960, Dr. William H. Bristow, 
f the New York City 

Education’s Bureau of 


director « 
Board of 
Curriculum 
that the Television Information Of- 
fice could take a first step in the 
direction of teacher training by pre- 
paring a pilot course that would help 
better informed 


Research, suggested 


teachers become 


16 


about television as a communication 


form, as an art form, as an industry, 


and as an institution in our society. 
Plans for the course were developed 
in collaboration with Dorothy Klock, 
acting director of broadcasting ; 
Ilorence Monroe, television coordi- 
nator, and Renee |. Fulton, director 
traininge—all of the 
New York City Board of Education 

and Dr. Neil J. 
ant professor of English and speech, 
New York University School of 
I-ducation. Roy Danish, 
director, Television Information Of- 


of in-service 


Postman, assist- 


assistant 


fice, coordinated the preparation of 
the course. 

1470, Tele- 
vision in Today's World, consists of 
fifteen Thursday after- 
noons from 4:15 to 5:55, February 
16 through June 1, 1961. The group 
meets in the auditorium of the New 
York Public Library’s Donnell Cen- 
ter, and in television studios of New 


In-Service Course 


sessions, 
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York City stations. Enrollment in 
the course is limited to 260. (Be- 
cause of seating limitations, 90 can- 
didates for registration had to be 
turned away.) In addition to lec- 
ture-demonstrations, guided studio 
visits while programs are in produc- 
tion have been arranged for the en- 
rollees in groups of 20. 

oth the and broad- 
casters working on D470 feel that 
they are breaking new ground. With 
some modifications to deal with local 
situations, school systems and broad- 


educators 


casters in other cities could c oper- 
ate in similar fashion. For broad- 
casters, such cooperation can result 


in greater understanding of the 


needs and concerns of the education- 
al community, as well as provide a 
meaningful link with an important 
body of opinion-leaders. For educa- 
tors, such cooperation can result in 
greater understanding of a signifi- 
cant contemporary medium of ex- 
pression, as well as provide a useful 
adjunct to traditional teaching re- 
sources. And, in the words of Louis 
Hausman, director of the Television 
Information Office, commenting on 
the inauguration of Course [1D470, 
“Responsible and informed exami- 
nation of television by teachers 
could, in the long run, be a most 
effective means of shaping the future 
of the medium.” 


- 


The Jefferson Memorial and the Tidal Basin are just across the Potomac from the Mar- 


riott Motor Hotel, Washington, D. C., where the 196| 


from October 23-26. 
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ETV: A Blueprint for Action 


RCA< president tells 


what 2 billion dollars can do 


talked so 
educational television 
lately that I feel a kinship with the 


| have written and 


much about 


By John L. Burns 


President, Radio Corporation 
of America. An address deliv 


ered at the NAEB-IERT 


luncheon, Columbus, Ohio, 
April 28, 1961 
Harvard psychi Ist W ho over 


heard conversation 


white mice in his laboratory. The 


smartest and plumpest of the mic 


was boasting: “I’ve got this fel 
low so conditioned that all I have 


to do is press a button and he feeds 
me.” 


When my _ button 
for this speech, | experienced the 


was pressed 


same conditioned reflex of accept- 


ance that the words educational 


among the 


television have always. stirred in 
What we 


less, talk about the promise of edu 


me, need is more, not 
cational TV, and about the urgency 
of using it to solve our paramount 
national problem. 


It is true that, in human terms, 
the growth = in tele 
first has its 
impressive aspects. Gifted students 


educational 
Vision’s eight years 
in small rural schools are taking 
college preparatory courses; class 
room demonstrations are being en- 
riched by treasures from art. sci- 
and 


ence, museums: the 


abstractions of higher mathematics 


history 


are being brought to a nationwide 
students 
much as 


audience of early-risers ; 
are completing as two 
living 
tuning in to 
follow the daily lessons with their 
children. 


vears of college in their 


rooms; parents are 


It is also true that we have reg- 
istered Our 


reach 


statistical progress. 


56 educational stations can 
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70 million people; 150 closed-cir- 
cuit systems operate in schools and 
7,500 tele- 
vision for regular instruction; 250 


colleges ; schools use 
colleges and universities give aca- 
demic credit 
altogether, more than 4 million stu- 
dents receive part of their instruc- 
tion by TV. 


for televised courses; 


These figures indicate that we 
are out of the incubator but no 


more than that 


IXven after eight years, only two 


per cent of our students get any 
significant portion of their educa 
tion from the picture tube. At the 
growth educational 


TV will not be the primary instru- 


present rate, 
ment of instruction until the year 
2360 great, great, 

great grandchildren are enrolling in 
the first grade! 


when our 


threat 
might 


The real is that progress 
at this dwindle 


no progress at all. In 


pace into 
Thornton 
Wilder’s words, “Ievery good and 
excellent thing 
by moment on the razor-edge of 


stands moment 
danger.” The increasing demands 
for new skills and higher scholar- 
coupled with the growing 
shortages of teachers and facilities, 


ship, 


give a surgical urgency to the na- 


tion’s educational needs. 


What must be done to alter ed- 
ucational television’s fragmentized 
character, to move its electronic 
signals into classrooms from coast 
to coast, to link its varied elements 


in a planned program of growth? 


Much has written and 
spoken of educational television's 


been 
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bright promise in terms of individ- 
ual experiments, but | believe its 
ultimate promise can be realized 
only from an over-all approach, 
because the individual experiment 
is too small to show the way. 


this discussion 
today will be directed at outlining 


such an approach, estimating its 


lor reason, my 


cost, and suggesting possible steps 
to implement it. Perhaps with this 
as a background, some of the fer- 
tile minds in this room and else- 
where in education and broadcast- 
ing, can refine and improve my 
suggestions in order to bring the 
most urgent necessity of our time 
into being more quickly. 


To get educational television off 
the ground, on a national scale, will 
require a massive injection of 
money, in the area of two and a 
half billion dollars. It would be 
one of the most prudent invest- 
ments we, as a nation, could make, 
because it our best 
hope and surely our most real- 
istic one for achieving a 
stantial upgrading of educational 
quality on a short-run basis and at 
could afford. 


would offer 


sub- 


a cost we 


This billion-dollar 
ment would buy: 
Another 150 ETV stations giv- 
ing us a nationwide educational 
network comparable to our nation- 


Ap- 


invest- 


wide commercial networks. 
proximate cost: $100 million. 
Branching closed-circuit 
tems for all schools in the United 
States. Approximate $900 
million. 

Studios 


cost: 
television 


and tape 


Bee. 
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centers for originating programs 
for these closed-circuit systems. 


Approximate cost: $900 million. 


¢ Television receivers for our 
million and a quarter classrooms. 
Approximate cost: $600 million. 

What could be accomplished, ed 
ucationally, with facilities of this 
magnitude? We could 


three imperative 


meet our 


most needs in 


educational television today. 


NEEDS CAN BE MET 


First, we could forge a 


SLTOnLe! 


union of the teaching, broadcast 


ing and graphic arts 


\ 


has 


In many experiments, the 


temptation been to wheel a 


camera into a classroom and_ pre 


sent a succession of teachers lec 
turing in front of gray drapes. The 
result can be, and often has been, 
worse than no television at all, An 
unimaginative teacher in one class 
room is a misfortune for 35 or 40 
pupils, but if 


you put him “on 


camera” you multiply the mis 


fortune tor hundreds or thousands 


of students. 


With a 


have 


program of the scope | 


could se lect 


suggested, W¢ 
the best teachers available and sup 


port them with the most effective 


aural and visual techniques. By 


combining the most venturesome 
concepts ot educators, bre vadeasters., 
and 


could 


graphic arts specialists, we 


develop more stimulating 
presentations in every subject from 
arithmetic to zoology. And we could 


make these presentations available 


14 


promptly to teachers’ colleges and 
other educational groups, thus start 


ing a chain reaction of teaching 
excellence. We need _ training 
schools for television teachers just 


need dramatic schools for 


actors and actresses 


as We 


Shakespeare’s schoolboy “Cheep 


ing like a snail unwillingly to 
school” was a victim of poor teach 
ing, but no power in his day could 
rescue him from this fate. Today, 
something about the 
fate of 45 
students. 


we can do 
educational million 


American 


Television, responsibly and cre 
atively used, offers a matchless op 
portunity for introducing reality 
into the classroom, conveying the 
excitement inherent in the learning 
process, recapturing the spirit of 
adventure so well 


scholarly eX- 


pressed by Erasmus who said: 


“When | get a litthe money, buy 


books; and if any is left, IT buy 
food and clothes.” 
The second thing we could ac- 


complish with our 2-'% billion-dol- 
would be to estab- 


every state 


lar investment 


lish in comprehensive 


libraries of television tapes and 


outstanding teachers. 


films by 


Through an exchange system, 


each school in a_ particular area 
could contribute to one of these 
libraries and share its program 
material. The school with a tal 


could 
lape 


ented arithmetic teacher 


commit her presentations to 


and distribute them widely; the 
one with a well-appointed physics 


or chemistry laboratory could make 
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its demonstrations available to hun- 
dreds of one with a 
gifted music and art faculty could 


others: the 


supply those unable to afford their 
own specialists. 


The TV tape equipment needed 


to translate this prospect into per- 


formance already available. 
Only last month, simplified tape 
recorders, selling for roughly half 
the price of standard commercial 
broadcast equipment, were intro 
and 


technical 


duced, there will be further 


advances further 
economies in this equipment field. 
The new units already make con- 
trol of originating facilities fi 
nancially feasible even for moder 
ate-size educational institutions 

lor the schools. a tape-and-film 


exchange program would remove 
any excuse for 41 per cent failing 
to offer instruction in foreign 
languages, as is true today; or 36 
per cent neglecting to provide a 
course in physics. 

the teacher, the 
would permit him to concentrate 


which he is 


lor system 


on the activity for 
best suited, whether it be lecturing 
to thousands of students or coun- 
seling the individual. On the basis 
of my own teaching experience, | 
am convinced that individual guid 
ance is the most important aspect 
With television, the 
in providing personal 
help multiplied 
times; the general level of teachers’ 
pay could be raised; and they could 


of teaching. 
hours spent 


could be many 


enjoy a greater measure of per- 
sonal prestige. The teacher is the 
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key figure in the educational proc- 
the element of human 
contact must always be supreme 

but the method is important, 
too, as the textbook has proven. 


ess, and 


Technological unemployment 
would be no threat for qualified 
demand has 
far outraced the supply. Accord- 
ing to the Ford Foundation’s Fund 
for the Advancement of [:ducation, 
it would take half of all college 
graduates over a ten-year period 
to meet our need for new teachers, 
and obviously far less have been 
entering the profession. Many 
ago, Charles W. Eliot 
served: “The fear of losing one’s 


teachers because the 


years ob- 
job has kept education in America 
fifty behind its 
improvement.” This 
thoroughly unfounded today as it 


years possible 


fear iS as 


was then; and we must work ener- 
getically to remove it as a psycho- 
logical block educational 


TV. 


against 


The third accomplishment from 
would be the 
state-wide, region- 


our investment de- 
velopment of 
nationwide educational 


wide, and 


television systems. 

would function 
through open circuits, closed cir- 
tape 
machines, various combina- 
tions of these elements. Although 
no rigid priority system is neces- 


Those systems 


cuits, ymical television 


and 


sary, the open-circuit broadcasts, 
it seems to me, should come first 
because they would serve to show- 
case the virtues of televised edu- 
cation to the community in the 
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most manner possible. 


cloquent 


Concurrently, in many places, 


would come the closed-circuit sys 


tems and tape machines” which 


would form the ultimate hard core 
of instructional facilities, bringing 
the advantages of multiple-channel 
television to every classroom 1n 


the nation. 


machines 


The 


would 


television — tape 


introduce a new flexibility 


into — the curriculum, enabling 


schools to schedule demonstrations 


and other programs at the most 


convenient hours. Television tape 


would also permit major economies 


through the repeated use of out 
standing presentations. 
With all these elements fun 


concert, commu 


able to 


tioning in 
would be 


every 


nity select the 


finest program material appro 


priate to its own needs. Far from 


imposing uniformity on local cur 


riculums, these systems would im 


part a richness and variety often 
lacking in today’s academic pro 
grams. They would serve elemen 
tary and secondary schools, col 
leges and universities, and even 
adult education classes 


| believe the three accomplish 


ments | have outlined would solve 
our basic national education prob 


lem within a decade, and it ts 


against the backdrop of this prob 
ability that the cost of 2 billion 
dollars should be evaluated. Today, 
education represents our largest 
single category of public spending 
denfense 19 


What we 


for te levision fa- 


next to national 


billion dollars a_ year. 


are talking about 


16 


cilities, then, 1s i3 per cent oft one 
vear's budget. 


Nevertheless, to 
sum, a supreme effort will be re 


raise such a 


quired by every element involved 


in education federal, state, and 


local governments, foundations, 
business and industry, and other 
private sources. It will not be easy, 
the shift 


Casy Ima 


any more than from 


planes to missiles was 
military sense. But it will be just 
as significant to education as mis- 
silrv is to security. 

half the 


money spent by states and localities 


Last vear, more than 


on public-school education came 


from property taxes. In many com 
munities, this tax base is approach 
ing 


lv, as a revenue source, it has been 


the saturation point; historical 
unresponsive to increases na 


tional incom 


While elementary and secondary 


public-school enrollment has dou 
bled since 1900, expenditures for 


it have gone up more than seventy 


fold. Since 1950 alone, such ex 
penditures have risen over 150 per 


cent. 


With present instructional meth 


ods, school cOsSts are likely to con 
tinue climbing along with = enroll 
ments. With television, the eco 
nomic ground-rules can be drasti 


cally altered 


experiment after experiment 
has shown that the larger the num 
ber of students viewing a program, 
the lower the per-pupil cost. In one 
midwestern area, 30,000 pupils in 
1,000 


different classes are being 
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taught Spanish by an exceptionally 
talented teacher at a per-pupil cost 
of less than a penny a_ lesson. 
Directors of the Midwest Program 
on Airborne Television Instruction 
estimate that if one million pupils 
use the program the first vear. the 
each child's televised edu- 


COST oO} 


cation will be no more 
reduce the 


child. 


COSE FO Cent a 


WORLD-WIDE IMPLICATIONS 


Our success or failure with edu 


cational television will have  pro- 


found implications throughout the 
world. Our partners in the West- 
ern faced) with 


alliance are also 


the problem of educating their 
teachers and 


They, too, 


children with too few 
too few classrooms 


recognize the urgency of getting 


better results for lower per-pupil 


costs. 


But formidable as the education 
al problems of the Western nations 
are far 


are, they outstripped by 


those of the developing areas of 
\sia and Africa. Scarcely half the 
world’s 550 million school-age chil 
dren are actually receiving any 
formal education, and the bulk of 
have-nots 


the educational are in 


this region. 

A significant beginning these 
areas might be made by providing 
rudimentary and inexpensive pho 
nograph records and radios, per- 
haps as part of our foreign aid 
program. In this way, sound alone 
might be used at the start, possibly 
supplemented with slide projectors 
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than two 
dollars. Eventually, they hope to 


in some cases. Then, as the idea of 
achieves 
acceptance, television might be in- 


electronic teaching aids 


troduced on a gradual basis. 
that could 


have been made toward stamping 
out illiteracy in the past decade if 


Imagine the strides 


we had spent on electronic educa- 
tional tools just one per cent of the 
36 billion dollars we spent on mil- 
itary aid. 


There are 700 million adults on 
our globe, one-fourth of the pop- 
ulation, who neither read nor write. 
They never will, if we stick to 
conventional 
Their only 
through the 


methods. 
chance is 


education 
fighting 
spread of electronic 
techniques. On a broader canvas, 
these same techniques might also 
ceive all people, literate and illiter- 
ate, a fighting chance to live in 
peace. lor, as Lord Attlee has said: 
“Since wars begin in the minds of 
men. it is in the minds of men that 
the defenses of peace must be con- 
structed.” 


It is in the minds of men, too, 
that the campaign to upgrade our 
educational standards will be won 

or lost. For even in a world of 
power, the power of ideas remains 


supreme. 


We you and I and all those 
involved in this field 
the full of educational 
TV from the twenty-fourth cen- 
tury to the twentieth, if we act 
promptly and decisively. 


can move 
realization 


Specifically, I propose that the 
National Association of Education- 
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al Broadcasters take the initiative 
in setting up a steering committee 
comprised of leaders in the fields 
of education, busi- 
ness and industry, and government 


should then 


broadcasting, 


This committee 


1. Draw up a national plan for 


the comprehensive development of 


educational televsion. 


2. Prepare detailed budget pro 


posals for large-scale public and 


private financing. 


> 


3. Establish general timetables 


for the build up of open-circuit 


and closed-circuit systems, plus 


tape-and-film libraries. 
whole 


Seek to enlist the 


hearted support of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, 
the foundations, and other inter 
ested principals. 


5. Mount a massive information 
al campaign to persuade 
that failure to 
will mean the 
children’s 


every 
American 
this effort 
ture of 
heritage. 


support 
fortei- 


our educational 


Ours is a task of formidable 
proportions. It can be accomplished 
only if we pursue it with energy, 
intelligence, and dedication. We 
must, all of us, keep pushing but 
tons everywhere 
sponding when our own buttons 
are pushed. 


- and keep re 
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Fresnos 21° Classroom 


A review of nine semesters’ use of tv 


Can extension courses geared to 
in-service teachers be successfully 
taught over a commercial television 
station? Will teachers buy this kind 
of instruction? Will a_ television- 
trained student learn as much as his 
classroom-trained counterpart ? 

These were a few of the questions 
instructors and administrators at 
l‘'resno State College were asking 
themselves in 1956 when commer- 
cial KMJ-TV offered the college an 
hour of public-service time on Sat- 
urday morning to be used for educa- 
tional purposes. Nine semesters and 
ten courses later, some of these ques- 
tions can be answered, at least in 
part. The big question that first 
Saturday morning was: Would any- 
one enroll? The answer was, yes: 
202 students had paid the enrollment 
tee of fifteen Collars; at semester’s 
end, 185 of them had earned two 
units of college credit. 

\Vith this kind of encouragement, 
continuation became a reality and to 
date all sorts of courses have been 
offered—California literature, music 
appreciation, sociology, philosophy, 
psychology, theater, the Bible, great 
books, and an education course in 
arithmetic. 
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Problems, however, were many. 
Money, or rather the lack of it, 


By Flo Hansen Brenninger 


Professor of English and 
speech, Fresno City College. 
Previously she worked in 
commercial radio televi- 
sion for fifteen years. 


was the most salient problem. Also 
circumstances made it impossible 
to reduce the regular teaching load 
of the TV instructors. Funds for 
visual aids were nonexistent, and 
instructors often paid for them out 
of their own pockets. Salaries of in- 
structors were paid by the self- 
sustaining extension department of 
the college which operated on a setup 
designed for other purposes not re- 
lated to TV. Top salary for a semes- 
ter was $440 if the class reached 40 
members or more, with no provision 
for larger classes. Minimum salary 
was $192 if the class enrolled less 
than 20. If two instructors taught 
the course the salary was divided 
between them. Preparation time per 
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instructor varied from 200 to 400 
hours which made the sum of $400 
almost ridiculous. But in spite of 
obstacles, in spite of the shoestring 
financial operation, to date, some 650 
students have completed a total of 
ten courses ; what’s more, instructors 
enjoyed the new medium so much 
that 


expressed a desire and willingness 


seven of the thirteen involved 


to have another go at it. 


Enrollment fluctuated from a low 


of 25 students to 202, an average of 
about 64 students per semester. Un 
counted thousands merely watched. 


COURSES 


(Of the ten ottered, all 
were upper-division courses, except 


courses 
music appreciation and 
Both 
courses pulled enrollments of less 
than 40. Yet both were highly tele 
visible. Two upper-division courses 
and the theater 

also OO cl courses for television, had 
than 40 
felt that lower-division courses were 


landscape 


gardening. lower-division 


race relations 


less enrollees. Instructors 
more realistic on a commercial sta 
tion, but student enrollment did not 
bear this out, nor did the so-called 
televisibility of the course. Students 
requested most often abstract-idea 
courses such as literature, philos 
ophy, and education which instruc- 
tors felt were most difficult to teach 
by television. 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 


Many methods of instruction were 
tried, everything from straight lec- 
ture to panel discussions to dramatic 


“best” dis- 


accolades ot the 


productions. No 
but the 
students were showered on the the- 


Was 
covered, 


ater class in which a portion of a 


play was dramatized each week. 


\chievement-wise the education 
class in advanced pri yblems in teach- 
ing arithmetic did better than three 
similar classroom classes taught by 
the same instructor with which it 
was compared. more remark- 
able, not one of the 85 students en- 
rolled in the arithmetic class dropped 
the course before term’s end. In this 
class the instructor not only involved 
the students in various methods of 
solving the same problem by using 
four easels on which the various so- 
entertained, but he 
posed problems the student had to 
()ther 


problems were given in the syllabus. 


lutions were 


solve at home and mail in. 
This homework technique required 
a great deal of time on the part of 
since he commented 
it did 
enable him to “know” his students, 


the instructor 
on each student’s work, but 


their mathematical personalities, and 
their areas of difficulty. 


STUDENT COMPLAINTS 


The chief complaints of the stu- 
dents in all 
of student-instructor 


classes lack 
and 


the inability to take notes because 


were the 
contact 


of the instructor's rate of delivery, 
or, more often, the shortness of the 
time the camera remained focused 
on visual material which the student 
wanted to copy. Instructors worried 
about the same problem, being most 
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concerned whether a point was clear 
or not. 

Many attempts were made to solve 
the problem of student- 
instructor contact, all of them more 
left-handed Stu- 
dents were encouraged to telephone 


lack of 


or less solutions. 
questions, for example. However, 
the technique was not too successful 
since students were reluctant to miss 
part of the lecture while placing calls 
or were too far from the campus to 
make a call feasible. Viewers tele- 
phoned in more questions than stu- 
dents. Mailing in questions was also 
tried but was not subscribed to with 
enthusiasm. [Projects such as_ the 
garden book compiled by the  stu- 
dents in the landscape gardening 
class had some contact value ; other 
instructors used optional research 
papers. Syllabuses and assignment 
sheets were used by all instructors, 
but 
themselves, running all the way from 


were as varied as the classes 
a 2-page mimeographed sheet to one 
which contained 145 pages. Students 
praised the syllabuses with study 
helps and added reference material. 
Che studio class as a kind of vicari- 
ous instructor-student contact was 
tried only once and its value, or lack 
of it, was unproved. Students sug- 
gested that the mid-term examina- 
tion be moved nearer the beginning 
of the semester to enable them to 
meet the instructor in person earlier 
in the semester. 


TYPE OF STUDENT ENROLLED 


The majority of the TV enrollees 


were outnumbering men 


women, 
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four to one. Of the 641 students who 
completed the ten courses ottered by 
television, 516 or 80°% were of the 
fairer Drop-outs were few; 
only about 8°) of the total enroll- 
ment dropped a course before com- 


Sex. 


pletion. 


The television student was older 
than his college counterpart by about 
twenty years, having graduated from 
high school between the years of 
1920 and 1940. 


In eight courses surveyed, 80% of 
the enrolled students were regularly 
credentialed or provisionally cre- 
dentialed teachers. About 60% of 
them held a bachelor’s degree. Also 
of interest was the fact that teachers 
of primary grades were the heaviest 
subscribers to the TV courses, with 
intermediate-grade teachers next. 

Students listened in from dis- 
tances up to ninety miles from the 
Fresno State College campus, al- 
though the majority lived between 
twenty and forty miles away. 

()ne television course evidently 
led to another because about 37% of 
those enrolled in the last five courses 
had taken at least one other course 
by television. 

Reasons given for taking TV in- 
struction were distance from cam- 
pus, daytime employment, need to 
earn a higher degree, or to secure 
a pay raise—but almost without ex- 
ception each student added that en- 
joyment, convenience, and interest 
were also motives. 

A comparison of the grade-point 
average of the TV student with 
those of regular upper-division col- 
lege students taken from a statistical 
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survey made in 1952 and 1957 re- 
vealed that TY students earned 
slightly lower grades than did the 
regular students of those two years. 


OPINIONS OF THE TV FACULTY 


Most of the instructors found that 
the same course content could be 
used on television as in the regular 
classroom, but many felt that lower- 
division would be more 
realistic on a commercial station and 
would have more appeal. The desire, 


courses 


and often the need, to water down 
a course was ever present. 

On the whole the same amount of 
could be 
hour on television as in two 50-min- 


material covered in one 
ute class periods, because of better 
organization and lack of interrupt- 
ing questions. However, many in- 
structors felt musunderstandings 
could eccur much easier on television 
without the instructor being aware 
of the fact that he had lost all or 
part of his class. 

Instructors mentioned dramatic 
effects, such as the reading of poetry 
with musical background, smooth 
integration of films, slides, dramati- 
zations, demonstrations in which the 
camera could zero down on minute 
objects, problem solving, and panels 
of three or four experts as tre- 
mendously effective on television, 
much more so than in the classroom. 
Abstract-idea 


conceded “difficult” on TV because 


courses were con- 
ideas need discussion, even though 
students requested these kinds of 
courses most often. The panel dis- 
cussion was thought by instructors 
to handle this type of course most 


ettectively. The most specific and 


factual courses were labeled by the 
instructors as most televisible. The 
performance of the arithmetic class 
seemed to underscore this opinion. 
Achievement of the T\ 
according to the instructors, was 
equal to that of regular upper- 
division college students in the upper 
quartiles, but all instructors felt that 
those students who fell into the 
lower quartiles often did much worse 
than their college counterparts. 
The uncertainty of whether a 
point was clear or not and the for- 
eignness and coldness of the TV 
studio the the 


classes, 


caused instructors 
most tension. 

On the 
ceded that intensive preparation for 
television upgraded their teaching 


whole, instructors con- 


of the course in regular classes, but, 
by the same token, the material was 
often so well digested that it palled 
on them, and a semester's rest was 
desirable before teaching the course 
again. 

The cultural aspect of the courses 
to the community was not measur- 
able, but instructors felt it was there 
by the way they were greeted as old 
friends by total strangers in com- 
munities throughout the valley. 


EVALUATION OF TECHNIQUES 
AND VISUALS 


Instructors, KMJ-TV_ television 


directors, and students were can- 


vassed_ to what visual 


presentations and techniques seemed 


determine 


most effective. 

Although straight lecture was 
vetoed by all three groups, students 
and directors felt a few good visuals 
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were better than too many. Students 
voted most often for lecture with 
clear diagrams, graphs, or other per- 
tinent copyable material. Panel dis- 
groups considered 
good, but often hard to follow, and 
often deviating. Instructors favored 
panels slightly more than did the 
students. Demonstrations and close- 


cussion were 


ups of experiments were given first 
place, with dramatizations a close 
second. Most students pleaded for 
more camera time on all visual pres- 
entations. 

Television directors did not favor 
the blackboard as a visual aid be- 
cause it too often became a crutch 
for the instructor. Chalk flipping, 
aimless pacing back and forth, and 
other distracting movements were 
apt to result. One director labeled 
both guest speakers and_ studio 
classes as poor T\ devices because 
both could be too camera conscious 
and therefore distracting. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Did the nine semesters of experi- 
ence with the television medium as 
a channel of instruction provide an- 
swers to the questions posed by in- 


administrators at 
College ? 


answerfs, 


and 
State 
yes-and-no 
not, but 
solutions, yes. 

It seems plausible to assume, for 
example, that the eight different sub- 
ject fields probed in the ten courses 
offered on TV indicate that some- 
thing can be learned from any course 
presented on the medium. However, 
the courses which profit most from 
sight and have the most specificity 


structors 
Fresno Positive 

perhaps 
and 


directions possible 
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are better adapted, as was evidenced 
in the arithmetic class. Yet students 
ask for the so-called cultural courses 
most often, either because of the 
prestige factor or because these are 
the courses needed for advancement 
goals. 

In-service teachers did take ad- 
vantage of the service offered them 
since 80 per cent of the enrollees 
were either credentialed or provi- 
sionally credentialed teachers. But 
even more important, others also 
bought the service—and the count- 
less thousands who never enrolled 
but were faithful viewers gave the 
venture a cultural aspect that can- 
not be measured. 

As for grades, TV students 
earned grades comparable to their 
classroom counterparts even while 
carrying a full program of teaching. 

But these were only a few ques- 
tions answered, a few of the things 
learned. Students enjoyed the TV 
classes and rated them superior to 
regular college courses in interest, 
understanding, learning, and quality 
of notes. Yet they complained about 
the instructor’s rate of delivery, on 
the amount of material covered, and 
most bitterly on the roving eye of 
the camera. This seems to indicate 
that the intense preparation of the 
instructor paid off, but that in some 
cases he was unable to sense student 
difficulties with respect to clarity, 
quantity, and pace. Perhaps some 
kind of TV orientation for the in- 
structor is indicated. 

Whereas no “best” method of 
teaching was found, the methodology 
used in the arithmetic class in which 
achievement was superior might well 
be re-examined since the instructor 
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did consciously utilize to advantage 
the focus a 21-inch screen can give 
to a problem, and he did involve 
the students in the problem he was 
presenting. The appeal of the dram- 
atizations in the theater class should 
also not be overloc 

The lack of student-instructor 
contact was never satisfactorily 
solved by any of the devices tried. 
\\ritten assignments, while success- 
may not have 


ful in arithmetic, 


proved so in other classes. ‘1 he lack 


of direct contact must be compen- 


sated for by other means: anticipat- 
ing and posing possible student ques- 
tions, a more complete study guide, 
meeting the instructor prior to mid- 
term and final examination periods, 
or moving the mid-term examina- 
tion up to an earlier 
semester. 


The front-row aspect or PV, the 


enchantment of drama 


date in the 


over the 


medium, the films and_ slides 
can be smoothly integrated into the 
lecture, the focal aspect of the TV 
screen itself, the experts that can 


Way 


be enticed into panel discussions, 
the dramatic etfects that can be used 
on TY but which would be aftected 
in a classroom—these were cited by 
the instructors as strong and power- 
ful assets of the medium that needed 
exploitation. 


Clarity, however, was the stu- 
first with interest 
second. The T\ personality of the 


dent's concern, 
instructor, too, played a large part, 
perhaps more than either the in- 
structor or the student realized. 


Convenience Was another aspect 
the student mentioned most often, 
together with interest and enjoyment 

the convenience of coming to class 
in pajamas and sipping a cup of 
coffee at the same time. 
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How To Choose 
A TV Teacher 


Author lists do’s and don’t’s 
developed for New York etv 


Selecting television teachers is a 
the 
Some program direc- 
that 
many expert classroom teachers are 
\Why is 


can we be sure to 


new problem for educational 
broadcaster. 
tors have already discovered 
not effective on television. 
this? And how 
select teachers who will be effective 
on television 


TEACHER VS ACTOR 


First, we must start with a pro- 
fessional teacher and not an actor 
a teacher who has had wide expe- 
rience teaching on the particular 
grade level and in the subject to be 
broadeast over television. This ex- 
perience gives the teacher a_ rich 
background that he would not have 
otherwise. It gives an exact know]l- 
the subject material; an 
understanding of the needs, inter- 
ests, and problems of the students ; 


edge of 


a wide vocabulary relating to the 
lesson ; a familiarity with the school 
May 
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that the broadcasts 
are properly coordinated with the 


curriculum so 


By Garry Simpson 


Currently a Ph.D. candidate in 
telecommunications at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 
he has taught radio-TV at the 
University of Detroit. He was 
a producer-director for ETV 
Station Detroit, and 
has produced radio programs 


for various educational FM 


classroom work ; 
the 
This teaching background is a neces- 
sity, and upon this foundation of 


and the ability to 


anticipate viewer's questions. 


experience and knowledge we may 
build a television-teacher personality 
if (and this is an important “if’’) 
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the teacher has the necessary physi 
cal attributes. What are these attri 


butes 


APPEARANCE AND PERSONALITY 


The teacher's appearance has very 
little to do with his or her selection. 
It is true that pleasing looks, attrac- 
tiveness, is an asset, but it is not 
essential. It is generally recognized 
that an interesting personality, an 
inner quality, is far more important 
than a pretty exterior. [nthusiasm, 
warmth, vitality, and a sense of hu- 
mor are musts—with enthusiasm 
leading the list. Students cannot re- 
sist the fun of 


enthusiastic teacher. 


learning with an 
Also, the tele- 
vision teacher should have poise, 
should give us the sense of having 
command of the subject matter. The 


serious person who kas a love of his 
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subject and who thoroughly pre- 
pares the lessons and presents the 
material in a calm and logical fash- 
And 


remember, the pleasing personality 


ion is the person to choose. 


actually promotes learning. 


SPEECH 


(Of course the T\ teacher should 
have good speech. This requirement 
may seem unimportant at first 
glance; we assume that all teachers 
have above-average speech, but it 1s 
not so. It is surprising to find so 
many regular teachers who have irri- 
tating speech. It is not alone the 
problem of a regional accent or the 
muspronunciation of words ; it is the 
problem of dull speech, of irritating 


habits. 


lsroadcast teachers must have va- 
riety in their speech patterns. They 
must color words, use modulation, 
have good intonation, and give vari- 
ety to sounds. Too many people have 
monotonous speech  habits—either 
the one-note voice, or a nasal whine, 
or a strident rasping quality. The 
microphone does not reproduce ex- 
natural 
overtones of sound, and therefore it 


actly the frequencies and 
seems to amplify the irritating quali- 
ties of our voices. 


In addition to the color of sounds, 
we should also be aware of the 
manner in which the teacher speaks. 
Some teachers, after years of keep- 
ing the attention of unruly classes, 
have developed a strident, threaten- 


ing harangue. [eware. 


The T\ teacher should seem to 
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talk to us, simply, directly, and in- 
timately. He should possess a good 
vocabulary for fluency but should 


use economy of language. 


TELEVISION EXPERIENCE 


\We do not require our New York 
State teachers to have any previous 
television experience. This is  be- 
cause television teaching is new, and 
few people have had the opportunity 
to get experience in front of the T\ 
cameras, and because we know that 
an excellent classroom teacher can 
be made into an effective T\ teacher. 


\e do conduct a summer tele- 
vision workshop for all of our new 
teachers. [tach teacher is given prac- 
tice on camera. He is shown what 
the cameras can do to help him in 
his lessons—the use of the overhead 


bioscope, magnetic 


projector, the 


panels, rear-screen projector, and 
photo-reproducing processes. He is 
taught how to group his visual ma- 
terials for the best TV reception, 
how to introduce variety and inject 
new interest into his lessons, how to 
use film as part of his program— 
and even how to hide notes if notes 
must be used! 


FINDING THE CANDIDATES 


It is always difficult to find the 
best teachers. You must ask school 
principals, superintendents, and oth- 
er teachers to tell you about excep- 
tional teachers. (We, of 
stress that only superior teachers 


course, 
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Mary McKee teaches an elementary science 


ourse for teachers, in the teacher-training 


Jram. 


alone should go before the cameras. ) 
Sometimes supervisors will not tell 
you because they do not want to lose 
teachers from their own 
(In New York State we 
are lucky to have a committee of 
twenty-one superintendents of edu- 
cation for New York City and the 
surrounding territory who have been 
most cooperative with us. ) 


these 


sche 


You should publish the intorma- 
tion that you are in need of teachers 
for your television project in_ the 
teachers’ journals of city, county, or 
state teachers’ associations. Perhaps 
the N.E.A. 
umn to inform educators of the op- 
portunities in television. And when- 
ever you can, appear before a teach- 
ers’ organization and tell the teachers 
of the TV challenge. Many are “set” 


Journal will start a col- 
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in their jobs and will not consider 
any change, but many others are 
and will the 
challenge of change. 


ambitious welcome 


AUDITIONS 


Do not choose a television teacher 
without a camera and mike audition. 
Have each one execute a test lesson 
in front of the cameras and watch 
the result on the monitor 1n the con- 
trol room. It is not difficult to make 
the best selection ; it 1s quite obvious. 
Qf course, it is essential that all who 
audition are certified teachers within 
your state. 

lollowing is a list of do's and 
don't's give our teachers 
when they audition. It is only fair 


that we 


that they have some knowledge of 
what is effective and what not to do 


on television 


DO'S AND DON'T'S 
FOR TV TEACHERS 


General 


1. The small red light on the front of 
the camera indicates that that camera is 
to talk to, 1 


you are addressing the audience. If 


on the air. This is the one 
you 
are talking to a fellow participant, ignore 
the camera and concentrate on him. And 
of the four front of the 
camera, the top lens is always the on-the- 
air one (RCA cameras). The lenses are 
changed to get intermit 
tently. 


lenses on the 


closé or ide 


2. Think of the audience as just two or 
three of your 
with 
relaxed. 


living 
friendly, be 


friends in a 
natural, be 


room 
you. Be 


3. The microphone will be your friend 


if you will let it. Use a normal, strong 


speaking voice. Don’t mumble, don’t trail 
off. If you have an overhead mike, do not 


look up at it. If you have a neck mike, 
get expert in handling the wire cord. 

4. Avoid tapping fingers or pencil, 
crinkling paper, loud coughs (unmufted) 
or any other sudden, loud noises ... they 
are enlarged by the mike 

5. If you have an object to show the 
camera, ask your director betore the pro 
gram how to hold it for best effect. 

6. When two or three people appear on 
camera together, they must stay close, for 
camera framing. 

7. Remember, a friendly smile or grin 
can help you out of many tight spots. Ii 
you make a fluff, don’t try to ignore it in 
hopes that no one noticed. Be assured 
that it was seen, but treat it as you would 


in your own class; it makes you Auman 


Dress 


1. .lvoid pure white and dead black; 
never have them adjacent. A yellow or 
light blue registers as white, a dark grey 
as black. To contrast properly on camera, 
colors must be at least two or more tones 
(shades) apart. Pastels are better than 
vivid, contrasting colors. Please, no black 
or white shirts, suits, or dresses. 
2. Avoid bright, shiny jewelry, orna 
ments, or medallions. Light reflection is 
too great and they “bloom” or “halo.” 


3. Avoid extremes in any fashion—re- 
member, you'll be on close-up most of the 
time. That is, you are mostly seen from 
the waist up; your feet will never show 
unless you are showing an object on the 


floor 


VWovement 


1. Avoid sudden or unsignalled move 
ments. Try to lead your director and 
cameraman with a cue, such as, “Now, if 
we can just step over to the table 
then, move slowly and gracefully. 
eras and mikes must follow 


Cam 

you. 

2. Avotd swaying or back and _ forth 

movements, especially when in close-up. 


3. Don’t stretch hands or arms toward 
the camera—they'll look too big for you. 
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For 


Teachers with Guests 


1. You have a big responsibility; it’s 
up to you to keep things rolling smoothly. 
3e relaxed, but be attentive. 
be interested in what a 
If you are 
and 


2. You must 
guest or participant is saying. 
interested, you will become curious, 
many good questions will occur to you 
naturally. Keep thinking, “Is he leaving 
out something interesting or important?” 

3. Work as a team. Help each other 
out; don’t be afraid to interrupt if you 
nave a good point or if you don’t under- 
stand something. If you don’t understand 
it, many in the audience won't, and it 
should be explained or simplified. 

4. Above all, be friendly and relaxed 
and your guest will be also. 

5. Give your interested attention to any 
guest speaking or performing, even though 
you are not an active participant at the 
moment. You will often 
background of such shots, and the audi- 
ence can tell 1f you're asleep! 


appear in the 


Reminders 


1. If what you do or say interests you, 
the audience will like it, too! Show en 
thusiasm over what you teach. It is catch 
ing. Learning is fun. 

2. If you 
something, it is worth a thousand words 


can show or demonstrate 
of explanation or description. 

3. Think about what you’re going to 
do, then try to dream up simple but effec 
tive ways of presenting this visually. Keep 
explanations simple and direct; 
we're not all experts in your field. On the 
other hand, don’t look down on your audi 
they will resent it, and you. 


your 


enice 

4. In the “dry-run” rehearsal with the 
producer-director you two will collabo 
rate on exactly how the program is to be 
put together. This is your opportunity for 
questions and suggestions; use it! The 
“dry-run” sets the show, and on-the-air 
changes are not to be made except in 
emergency. When you move into the 
studio for camera rehearsal before the 
show, the director should have complete 
program information and will tell you the 
most effective ways of presenting your 
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material on camera. In the studio he can 
help you. Please, no last-minute changes 
of content or material. Follow his instruc- 
to the letter. On the air he’s the 


boss ! 


tions 


5. Try to go to your producer-director 
ahead of time with your problems. With 
technical problems, he can advise you; 
it is he who is the alter ego of your 
audience; his concept of your lesson mir- 
his cameras 

two are a 


for the classrooms; 


You 


rors it 
are the 
team. 


student’s eyes. 


\Ve point out to our teachers that 
television is not a magic monster 
that transforms people and material. 
It is simply an electronic tool to 
throw their image and sound a great 
distance—a tool that only mirrors 
what is put in front of it. The lesson 
must be of quality to produce qual- 
ity television lessons—and_ quality 
learning. 


WHY BECOME 


A BROADCAST TEACHER? 


Some teachers have told me when 
I have asked them to audition for 
TV teaching: teach on televi- 
sion? Are you out of your mind? 
Why should | ask for trouble?” You 
cannot argue with them, for a TV 
teacher today is creating more work 
for himself and will not receive any 
more income for his extra efforts. In 
New York State, television teachers 
are detached from their classroom 
duties when they are broadcasting, 
but they still receive their regular 
and this is the conven- 


rate of pay 
tional practice. Eventually, in a few 
years, the broadcast teacher will be 
recognized as a superior teacher, and 
for performing this difficult job in 
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front of the cameras he will receive 
more compensation. The best TY 
teachers will be able to demand and 
receive higher incomes. 

And how much more work is it 
for the television teacher? Most of 
the teachers on our project spend 
from nine to fourteen hours of prep- 
aration for each 30-minute telecast. 

Why, then, should a teacher want 
to teach over television? Lecause it 
is a challenge. A challenge to him, 
personally, and to education in gen- 
eral. Most teachers are dedicated 
persons; they have a real desire to 
improve the student’s learning ex- 
perience, and they see an exciting 
new educational tool in_ television 
that will extend the scope of the 
ordinary classroom. Astute teachers 
of today see that educational tele- 
vision will deliver us from the limi- 
tations of mediocre and_ provincial 
teaching, and will give us enrich- 
ment courses of content, and will 
present new, stimulating visual tech- 
niques. They realize that they must 


embrace television teaching, for it 
will allow the best teachers to teach 
more information, faster, and to 
more students—and, most important, 
to teach in such a manner that the 
students of tomorrow will get more 
understanding and will retain the 
information longer. 


leachers want to learn how to use 
\, and they want to be a part of 
this new educational development 
that promises to be so widespread 
and important. And they want to 
raise their own teacher status, and 
they want the higher monetary re- 
wards that will be forthcoming. And 
all teachers who have taught over 
the New York State Regents Tele- 
vision Project, and who have left, 
have told us that because of their 
teaching over the air, they have had 
the most exciting teaching experi- 
ence of their career—and they have 
become vastly improved classroom 
teachers because of the TV experi- 
ence. 


An Apology— 
to Mr. W. Robert 


Houston, co-author of the article. 


“Project: Mathematics,” which appeared in_ the 
March-April issue. His name inadvertently 


omitted. Mr. Houston is a research associate at the 


University of Texas and worked on the article with 


Mr. Hugh Greene, TV production supervisor at the 


university. 
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Book Reviews 


Freedom and Communications. By Dan Lacy, Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, Urbana, 1961. 93 pages. $3.00. 


This book is a collection of the 
four 1959 Windsor Lectures of Mr. 
Lacy at the University of Ilinois. 
It is in very attractive format, 
quickly and easily readable, and well 
deserves the attention of educational 
broadcasters. 

Although he begins with a short 
historical review of the origin of 
print-based culture, Mr. Lacy loses 
no time in getting up to the present. 
He promptly puts communication in 
its proper context in social evolu- 
tion: “We see that each of these 
leaps (of mankind) ... to humanity, 
to civilization, and to the high cul- 
ture of the classic era 
complished by an equally radical 
transformation of the system of 
communication. 

It was print which enabled little 
Europe to leap-frog over Asia into 


was ac- 


a position of world leadership. The 
question which might be raised, 
though Mr. Lacy doesn’t raise it, is: 
Which continents or nations wilJ 
leap-frog into the positions of world 
domination in the next century? 
Africa? Communist China? Is it 
not likely, at least, to be a nation 
with no undue investment in anach- 
ronistic and outmoded hardware or 
forms of literacy ? 

Not long ago scientific discoveries 
lay unused for decades. Not so 
today. Instant application is the 
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rule. Their consequences “‘penetrate 
swiftly to every sector of life.” The 
doctor's prescriptions today are for 
drugs not even known when he was 
a medical student. The economics 
of 1929, 1939, 1949, or even 1959 is 
daily proving inadequate for either 
business or international relations. 
“This rapid obsolescence of eco- 
nomic theory is fully matched in 
political and social theory.” 

“Our problem will be solved 

only by such a burst of social 
innovation as our society has never 
seen. One of our most urgent needs 
is to invite innovation, to encourage 
new thought, to seek out and wel- 
come means of change.” (1 could 
not help wondering if revocation of 
Canon 315, under these conditions, 
was not so dangerous a step as to 
deserve careful re-study and legis- 
lative reconsideration. ) 

Policies today are dictated largely 
by pressures and pressure groups 
rather than by logic or evidence. 
“Television has added enormously 
to this pressure. On most important 
issues, public opinion . . . no matter 
how well or ill-informed . . . is now 
likely to be strong and clamorous, 
so much so that the freedom of 
action of those in authority is nar- 
rowly limited. Today it is most diffi- 
cult . . . for the statesmen to be 
sufficiently flexible (for example) 
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toward Russia, to negotiate an eas 
ing of tension... ( Yet) our govern- 
ments today cannot be wiser than 
we are... . Wise policies are pos- 
the that the 
public understands and will support 


sible only to extent 


them.” 


Here, then, is the problem: The 
body of knowledge we need to trans 
mit without delay and without dis 
tortion is growing geometrically. It 
is of an increasingly high order of 
complexity. ... In previous political 
systems, only an elite had to under 
stand such difficult problems. “In 
the philosophical disorder of our 
times it is important that our 
be able to 


afford something more than the 


communications system 


shallow and vacuous re-echoing of 
the forms of traditional beliefs. 

The responsibility put on us as 


lege students now graduating will 


broadcasters, then, plain: 


spend far more of their waking 


hours... listening to radio and tele 
vision (and in reading ) . than in 
any activity save maintaining a home 
or making a living. Llow effec 
tively they read and listen and watch 
the 


their work, the rightness of 


will determine usefulness of 
their 

the 
maintenance of their own integrity. 
Yet little of 


effort is devoted to training them to 


political decisions, and even 


very our educational 
carry on this continuing self-educa 
tion or even to convincing them that 
it is important.” 

Mr. Lacy discusses the role which 
hooks, magazines, and newspapers 
can and must play in this situation, 
of course. It is a large role. But by 
far the most critical one is that of 


T\ and radio. 


180 
spend some 4!2 to 5 
week 

and 


Americans 
billion 
absorbing largely 
Madison Avenue 
The problem is 


Some million 
man- 
hours a 

Hollywood 
values and ideas. 
more one of quality and concept 
than it is one of quantity, hardware, 
other 


will come when needed. 


money, or materials. They 
That, in the inadequate “pattern 
and 

which it stumbled,” T\ 


much as it 


of organization support into 
manages to 
do even as does is a 
The future demands 
hundreds of times more. It requires 
ITV, Toll-TY\, the full development 
of CHE 


present programing and regulatory 


great we mder. 


and drastic modification of 


concepts, among other things, as Mr. 
Lacy sees it. 

Print media can't begin to do the 
job. “There are not enough jour 
nals and they are not published fast 
enough to keep up with new  re- 
search. . Standard bibliographical 
tools are being overwhelmed or are 
becoming impossibly large, expen- 
sive, and slow.” 

He calls on both foundations and 
the federal government for the help 
and resources needed. “Our national 
needs can be met only if the total 
resources of all research institutions 

are considered as a single inter- 
linked national resource.” 


\n excellent and = challenging 


series of lectures kecommended 


reading 


—HArRRY J. SKORNIA 
Associate Professor of Radto 
and Television 

University of Illinois 
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Control Techniques in Film Processing. Published by 
the Society of Motion Picture and Television Engineers, 
New York, 1960. 181 pages. 


Control Techniques in Film Proc- 
essing is an important book, al- 
though it is my opinion few NAED 
members will attempt to read it and 
only a fraction of those will under- 
stand it. Nevertheless Control Tech- 
niques is a book some NAKED mem- 
bers do need to know about. 

\nyone who is interested in the 
processing of motion picture films 
knows there isn't any textbook or 
handy technical reference to consult 
for information or guidance. Instead 
one must refer to articles—the first 
of which began appearing in_ the 
Journal of the Society of Motion 
Picture Engineers in 1916. Dy 1956 
the Journal of the (now named) 
Society of Motion Picture and Tele- 
vision I:ngineers had published near- 
ly three hundred articles on different 
technical aspects of motion picture 
film processing. Scattered in other 
periodicals were other articles on the 
same subject. 

But the lack of a single compre- 
hensive technical treatise the 
obvious advantage to be had in 
bringing together hundreds of sepa- 
rate articles and laboratory reports 
was not the only reason for the 
appearance of Control Techniques. 

In recent years increasing 
number of educational, manutfactur- 
ing, governmental agencies and tele- 
vision stations have seriously taken 
up working with motion pictures. 
Many of these activities have also 
installed equipment and have done 
their own processing, not always 


with happy results. While the areas 
of responsibility of the producer- 
writer, director, and photographer 
are apparently recognized, the area 
of the film processor (and the film 
editor) are not very well known. 
The film processor is in an especially 
vulnerable position because of the 
almost complete ignorance concern- 
ing what he must have and what he 
can be expected to do. Additionally 
the film processor at a plant or uni- 
versity 1s under a quality pressure, 
as his product is judged by the con- 
sistently acceptable product of the 
commercial laboratories. 


The combination of circumstances 
just recounted prompted the gover- 
nors of the SMPTE to take official 
notice of the situation. [arly in 1958 
the governors appointed a blue-rib- 
bon volunteer committee of experts 
to submit a report containing the 
basic facts of what was known about 
the processing of black-and-white 
motion picture films. 


The special committee consisted 
of thirty-two members. Among them 
were scientists from Ansco, DuPont, 
and Eastman. Nationally known 
film-processing laboratories were 
represented by plant managers. En- 
gineers from optical companies and 
manufacturers of film processing and 
measuring instruments completed 
the membership of the group. The 
committee was representative, 
knowledgeable, and, despite its size, 
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performed well as the late 1960 copy- 
right date on Control Techniques 
attests. 

The book brings together in one 
volume most of the basic informa- 
tion on the theory, practice, and 
present - day quality - control tech- 
niques related to the processing of 
black-and-white motion picture film. 
Control Techniques can be regarded 
as a hopeful step toward reducing 
much of the technical haze which has 
tended to cloud the workings of a 
motion picture film laboratory. Fur- 
ther, it will be of assistance to any 
beleaguered institutional film-proc- 
essing laboratory supervisor who 
probably has been made a scapegoat 
for cinematic sins not of his com- 
mission. 

The beginning of the book con- 
siders the principles of film-process- 


Next, it looks at the 
sensitometric 
processes, and chemical analysis and 
control. The final chapter presents 
a brief resume of “Economic Con- 
siderations in Establishing a Process 
Control System.” 


ing control. 


mechanical aspects, 


The Society of Motion Picture 
and Television [Engineers is to be 
commended for organizing the group 
which did the research and wrote the 
report. Then to complete the job and 
emphasize the importance of the re- 
port, the Society underwrote the 
cost of publication and so made 
copies available for general sale. 


— Lewis V. Pererson 
Producer and Supervisor, 
Television-Motion Pictures 
University of Illinots 


An Introduction to Research in Speech. By J. Jettrey 


Auer. New York: 


pages. $5.00. 


Although |. Jeffrey Auer’s excel- 
lent text was published in 1959, it 
appropriate to 
analyze its implications as an intro- 
ductory text to research at this time. 
As more and more emphasis is given 


seems particularly 


to the administrative placing of 
course work and research in radio- 
television-mass communications in 


an institution of higher learning, this 
text and a consideration of the disci- 
plines of public address and rhetoric 
seem to have special meaning for 
appraisal at this time. 

If communications in a compli- 
cated society are indeed to be con- 
sidered communications to a “mass” ; 


~ 


Harper 


and Brothers, 1959. 244 


if the media of radio and _ particu- 
larly television are to have impact 
and value in terms of the content 
which they communicate ; if society 
is to remain free, and free to explore 
appeals and message content, then 
the which to 
achieve such an examination require 


methods are used 


constant evaluation. 

One cannot doubt that opinion, 
reaction, and concern with both an 
academic program in the mass media 
and the applications of the media to 
commercial and educational broad- 
casting do concern the teacher, the 
administrator, and the educator in 
institutions of higher learning. And 
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if the applications of the media to 
problems that loom mountain-large 
are a concern, then the research ex- 
amining these problems are no less 
a matter for concern. 

Auer’s organization and approach 


is a simple one, dividing his consid- 


eration of research into eight major 
parts. 

Three of his sections deal speciti- 
cally with “The Historical Method,” 
The Method,” and 
“The Experimental Method.” It is 
the examination of the methodolo- 
gies and the potential of these three 
methods that most probably will ap- 
peal to the student beginning his 
interest in research. 

Auer sets the tone and approach 
that he will take in his first chapter. 
He titles this chapter “The Field of 
It is here that the author 
suggests an arbitrary designation of 


descriptive 


Speech.” 


seven major areas of concern for the 
Under the 
title for each area he gives concrete 


entire field of speech. 


example titles of research in each 
Although one might quarrel 
with some of his selections in the 


area. 


areas of radio and television, these 
are representative and include recog- 
nized scholarly contributions to the 
major areas of radio-T\. Auer’s 
dictum that “the field of speech (by 
implication, also radio and _televi- 
areas of oral 


sion) ineludes all 


communication,” may cause some 
anguish to the careful scholar, and 
a mental reservation on the part of 
the more hardy that this is a desir- 
able outlook “had we but world 
enough and time” to investigate all 
such areas. .\uer embraces the need 
for diversity into other subject areas 


to lend support and content, as well 
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as direction and interest to the seven 
broad categories and their subdivi- 
these are delineated in 
Speech Monographs’ annual report 
on dissertations and theses. 


sions, as 


Auer concludes his over-view of 
research with a statement that sug- 
gests a raison d'etre for research in 
almost all areas of human and schol- 
arly endeavor: There need not be 
unanimity of concerning 
that which constitutes a profession 
or area of interest; there does need 
to be unanimity of purpose. 


opinion 


A major contribution of /ntro- 
duction to Research In Speech, is 
Auer’s well-planned dissection of 
what this writer deems appropriate 
to refer to as “the anatomy” of the 
research method. Auer first 
gests that research may be studied 
as (1) a method, or “basic proce- 
dures and underlying principles,” or, 
(2) research may be viewed in terms 
of “specialized style of performance 
and techniques,” or, (3) research 
may be examined in “terms of in- 
struments, or the particular tools 
and devices employed.” The “tech- 


sug- 


niques” and the “instruments” for 
the three methods of re- 
examined in this volume 
Descriptive, and Ex- 
perimental), he diagnoses and ex- 


each of 
search 
( Historical, 


emplifies in three separate chapters. 
It is in his chapter titled “Types of 
Studies” that Auer de- 
scribes, defines, and gives an ex- 
ample of each of the three methods. 


Research 


Broadly, Auer sets the base of 
lt must improve under- 
standing; it is an inductive process 
of observation and investigation of 
a problem. 


research: 
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e Historical Method 


\What is the historical method? It 
is investigation of a problem result- 
ing in the establishment of causations 
or probabilities. It is the study of a 
period, a person, or a phenomenon 
in human development. 


VWethod 


Descriptive 
The author states that in adding 
to a body of knowledge it 1s neces- 
sary to start with the known, dis 
covering and quantifying where pos- 
sible, then interpreting and gener- 
alizing. This method is known as the 
descriptive or normative method of 


And if 


server looks upon descriptive re 


research. the cautious ob- 


search as embodying elements of 


historical research, he cannot be too 


far wrong to note that in deserip- 
tive research, too, one studies condi 
tions ( existing rather than past), 
situations, or relationships in order 
“to discover or establish norms or 
standards.” 

However, the descriptive method, 
unlike the historical, does not stop 


with a consideration of ““where we 
“where 


best” 


are,” but advances to a 


should we be,” or “what is 
level, and finally examines the ques 
advance from 


tion, shall we 


norm to goal?” 
© Experimental Method 


lucid research method 
which aids the human being in mak- 


lhe most 


ing rational choices would appear to 
The 
experimental method is a study of 
this 
method is the requisite that all essen- 


be the experimental method. 
Basic to 


causal relationships. 


tial factors in the experiment are 


held constant with the exception of 
one (occasionally several) variable 
factor(s). Lut if the experimental 
method of research seems decep- 
tively simple, Auer dispels any such 
misconception when he makes clear 
that the variable factor must be con- 
trolled or manipulated while other 
essential factors are held constant 
(nly the unwary would be foolish 
enough to leave such manipulation 
to unplanned chance. 


The critic and analyst finds it no 
simple matter to quarrel with an 
The author of 
every text of this kind lays himself 
open to 


introducte TeX. 


one of several criticisms: 
either he has gone too far, not far 
enough, or the detail 1s too great or 
These 


insufficient. same criticisms 


could be made of Auer’s fine text, 
too, depending upon the interest, 
direction, and fallibility of the re- 


viewer. 


()ne could easily say about a pub- 
lication some two years old that the 
areas of radio and television research 
suggested are either no longer valid, 
or have been done or, are not clearly 
defined. But definition and minute 
examination are not the usual goals 
of an introductory text. If the critic 
and analyst has a contribution to 
make, perhaps this can best be made 
in the area of additional ideas and 
suggestions stimulated by the analy- 
sis of a text such as Auer’s—ideas 
and suggestions not necessarily the 
concern of the author of such a text. 


radto-tele- 
have 


Suggested 
VISION 


areas for 
There been 


many excellent proposals for re- 


research. 


search studies in the areas of radio 
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and television. The committee that 
exists at the national level for the 
purpose of examining proposal sug- 
gestions under Title \ Il of the Na- 
tional Act 
gests that continuous thought and 
effort in measuring the potential of 


Defense 


sug- 


the media for many diverse learning 
experiences is being exhibited in 
many places in the United States. 
Studies in learning effectiveness 
have been conducted for many years. 
Individual reports from groups and 
Institutions to the 
However, there can be no 


are well-known 
reader. 
doubt that more needs to be known 
and more experimentation can take 
place to give us information and 
meaningful results in learning effec- 
tiveness studies for specific subject 
areas, at specific levels of learning. 
(One new probe and effort in this 
direction, is the recently completed 
experiment in the learning of French 
by television at the elementary level. 
This study was conducted by the 
Modern Language Project of Mas- 
sachusetts, and the experimental de- 
sign will undergo retinements for at 
least the second and third years of 
ut this is only one 
subject and only one level. The po- 
tential of language learning, through 
the use of radio and television, for 
all levels of education and for the 


the project. 


adult in an expanding society is a 
rich field for both 
experimental descriptive re- 


untouched 
and 


and 


search. 

Still in the realm of wild conjec- 
ture and too little researched infor- 
mation is the whole area of studies 
mn the impact of instruction by tele- 
vision with and without instructors 
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at the receiving end. Although some 
have 
these 


experimental designs 
shown the 
methods of learning, there is. still 


some question as to whether instruc- 


fine 
effectiveness of 


tor or instructorless follow-up 1s 
most effective and for which subject 
areas, and at which levels of learning. 

Although Robert Merton and oth- 
ers have made significant contribu- 
motivational- 


tions to the area of 


research methodology, re- 
mains to be done in refining and 
giving meaning to experimental de- 
signs which have motivational fac- 
tors as their focus. 

Little is about the true 
motivational factors which prompt 
the adult student to take television 


courses for credit. The Chicago City 


known 


Junior Colleges have been consist- 


ently active in investigative attempts 
in this area. Among the persistent 
questions related to adult learning 
by television the following are noted 
as occurring with some regularity : 
“\Vhy do adults pursue a higher edu- 
cation for credit by taking courses 
by television’ Is the taking of such 
courses determined by inter-person- 
al, academic, or pure self-interest 
need? Why are some courses taken 
by adults which are non-credit 
courses? Is the personality of the 
television teachers, the course con- 
tent, or the influence of the peer- 
group involved in such decisions ?” 


\uer several times suggests that 
there is a close relationship between 
speech and other disciplines. And 
since Auer regards radio and tele- 
vision as part of the speech disci- 
pline, the research student may ex- 
tend this reasoning to mean that 
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there is a close relationship between 
research and_ the 
methodologies of the social sciences, 


radio-television 


the sciences, 
and the like. 


psychology, history, 


For research purposes, the inter- 
area relationship suggested by Auer 
may be extended to include research 
in radio and television. However, 
some unexplored inter-area relation- 
ships remain to be investigated. On 
the basis of such investigation quite 
conceivably new attitudes, outlooks, 
and potential are available. For ex- 
ample, the projection of Leonard 
ernstein’s method, apparently suc- 
cessful in rousing interest in music 
where such interest did not formerly 
exist, might be extended to other 
art forms. Through the use of Bern- 
stein’s approach, and applying this 
method of explanation-demonstra- 
tion to the building up of a new 
generation of theater-goer, quite 
conceivably “living theater’ as an 
art form might be revived through- 
out the United States. 


One may not leave the subject of 
inter-area research and its implica- 
tion for the use of the mass media 
to change, upgrade, or alleviate 
problems common to a significant 
portion of the total population of 
the United States. 
between persons and among peoples 


Communication 


remains a dominant need in modern 
society. An estimated 3.4 per cent 
of the total p ypulation of the United 
States is speech handicapped. Thus, 
more than 6 million persons are in 
kind of aid that 
improve their communication poten- 


need of the will 


tial in a world where 80 to 90 per 
cent of the waking hours of most 


individuals is based upon the need 
for oral communication. Could this 
aid not be rendered through the 
medium of television ? 


Nor may one leave the considera- 
tion of necessary research in radio 
and television without some consid- 
eration of the potential of the media 
to contribute to the advancement of a 
much-neglected portion of our pop- 
ulation, the “talented” or “gifted” 
child. Can the media contribute to 
the development of these potential 
leaders of the future? What effect 
upon the gifted could instructional 
broadcasts have if the objectives of 
“enrichment,” 
“supplementation,” or the introduc- 
tion of new subject areas ? 


the broadcasts were 


\bove all, is there not a need for 
radio and television research to pro- 


vide insights into the shortcomings, 
abuses, misuse, and lack of use of 
the mass media to resolve group 
conflicts on a national and interna- 


tional scale ? 


Certainly, the /anguage of com- 
munication more 
Certainly, as 
the methodologies 


much 
vestigative research. 
\uer 


needs 


suggests, 
that he describes are basic, neces- 
sary, and need to be understood as 
an “Introduction.” Perhaps it is not 
too much to expect that consistently 
upgraded, probing, and intelligent 
research may “improve understand- 
ing’ by moving the apparently im- 
mutable mountain of 
musunderstanding. 


international 


— BerNARR Cooper 
eIssociate Professor of Speech 
Florida State University 
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What Price Glory? 


Author warns that now is the time 


to set professional itv standards 


llow many times have we heard 
the “town criers” tell us that the 
road to an alert and informed public 
and enlightened and eager children 
is along the shaft of flickering light 
from our 
And that television is the magic key 
to the magic door to the magic 
chamber of intellectual salvation 7 

In fact, such a radiant picture has 
been painted that our educational 
system of the future would seem to 
hinge on the purchase of some sort 
of television equipment, the contract 


cast television screens 


for means of conveying the signal, 
and the unused 
room or building. In other words, 
once the screen lights up in that 
humble little down the 
street, you're well on the way to 


renovation of an 


classroom 


successful educational television. 

Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. 

Any truly significant ITV project 
depends on the staff that supervises, 
produces, and directs the programs. 
The selection and utilization of this 
staff is extremely important. 

But what is the pattern for selec- 
tion in the IT\ projects that dot the 
land today? Well, I’m afraid that 
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it’s directly related to the emphasis 
these projects place on production. 


By John K. MacKenzie 


Producer-director of imstruc- 
tional television for the Ana- 
heim CCTV’ project, Anahewm, 
California. 


And that emphasis, in most cases, 1s 
pitifully small. Most of those who 
control these projects seem to feel 
that the very presence of a teacher 
of high calibre practically guaran- 
tees a telelesson of equally high 
calibre. This is just not so. 

It is my firm conviction that un- 
imaginative, slipshod production can 
significantly lessen the effectiveness 
of any lesson—no matter how good 
the teacher is. In fact, I’d go so far 
as to say that you could count on 
the fingers of one hand the teachers 
able to independently organize, 
write, and produce a truly excellent 
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telelesson. The term “master teach- 
er” is, by its very definition, one that 
can be realistically applied to only 
an extremely small percentage of 
the teaching profession. On the other 
there 


hand, excellent 


teachers who, in collaboration with 


are many 
excellent producers and directors, 
could form a kind of tripartite an- 
this 
teachers.” It 
that if ITV 1s to be as 
as we know it can be, its producers 


swer to shortage of ‘‘master 
stands to reason then 


successful 


and directors must be of the highest 
calibre. 
ut let's minute and 
examine today’s production. staffs. 
Where do they come from? What 
backgrounds? Who 
they? Too many of them are high 


stop ra 


are their are 


school students, former teachers, 


\-\ technicians, electrical engineer- 
ing students—anything but tramed, 


professional broadcasters. Under 
reflection oft 


and 


standably, they are a 
that 
superintendents 


the value school boards 


district place on 
production. It is indeed to the credit 
of the amazing medium of television 
plus many diligent and hard-working 
teachers that the quality of our cur- 
rent output is as good as it is. It is in 
spite of these quasi-production peo 
ple and not because of them that we 
can at least point with a little pride 
to IT\ today. 

But \Vhat 


will happen when the school leaders 


what of the future? 
realize that top production people 
\Vhat 
happen when the call goes out over 
the land for highly skilled profes- 
sionals’ I’m afraid that if the pres- 


are the key to quality ? will 


ent trend continues, that call may go 


unheeded. For when the rude awak- 
ening ITY projects 
across the country will find them- 


does come, 


selves walled-in with mediocrity. 


Will the production managers 
(themselves a product of this medi- 


ocrity) jeopardize their own posi- 


tions by hiring skilled professionals ? 
Will the top producers and directors 
agree to work under “titled” lav- 
men: 

\nd what of salaries? It stands to 
reason that when educators start de- 
manding quality broadcasters, 
they re going to have to pay for them 

and pay a good price. What type 
of wage offers will be made? What 
salary schedules will they operate 
under? To help us answer that one, 
we'll need to understand current pay 
practices. 

The pattern today is to incorpo- 
better 
word) production people in with the 


rate (perhaps “lump” is a 


already established salary schedules 
for teachers, curriculum consultants, 
supervisors, and even custodians. 
This is just not realistic. Lecause 
we agree on a marriage of education 
and broadcasting on al ideological 
level is no sign we should accept 
such a marriage of their wage levels. 

If we are to separate educators 
and broadcasters into two distinct 
but cooperative professions, as they 
rightfully should be, then the sep- 
aration will have to be complete. 
This, of necessity, involves an en- 
tirely separate pay schedule for the 
two of them. It must be firmly im- 
pressed on school boards and super- 
interdents that they ll never get a 
quality production staff with current 
Let's 


pay practices. face it, no 
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skilled professional can be expected 
to leave a $10,000-a-year job to ac- 
cept one of equal title for half the 
money. 

Today's failure to emphasize the 
importance of production in_ the 
scheme of ITV will have killed the 
hopes of hiring the artisans needed 
tomorrow. And you can forget about 
those in the field today growing with 
experience, for all the on-the-job 
training in the world won't make silk 
purses out of the sow’s ears that 
infest our profession. The title ** Pro- 
ducer” or “Director of Instructional 
Television” should be an honored 
and sought-after position, won only 
after hard work, long study, and 
proven worth. These are the criteria 
in commercial broadcasting. Should 
educators settle for any less?’ Can 
they afford to settle for any less! 

\ny hope for real stature for the 
profession of educational broadcast- 
ing lies in an active and organized 
fight for a complete re-evaluation of 
the emphasis on production in ITV 
today. We have only to consult our 
history books: the sad truth stares 
back at us. The neglect of production 
in educational radio contributed 
heavily to its failure as an effective 
tool for improving the quality of 
\merican education. 
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Television is offering the edu- 
cators another chance—another hope 

for significantly increasing the 
efficiency and the effectiveness of 
education. Will history repeat itself ? 
| sincerely hope not. 


But what can be done? | would 
propose that the N.A.E.B. and any 
other interested bodies form a group 
to study and evaluate the present 
state of the profession, with an eye 
to evolving the following standards : 


1. A definite set of job titles for 
the echelons of production personnel. 
2. Job descriptions for each of 
these titles. 

3. Minimum requirements for at- 
taming each of these echelons. 

4. Minimum pay requirements for 
each echelon. 


And above all 

5. A workable plan for educating 
the educators to the real role of 
production in instructional televi- 
sion. 

In closing, | would issue a warn- 
ing. | would advise you that if we 
do not start immediately toward 
building the professional stature of 
broadcasters in ITV, any semblance 
of quality in our field will be lost. 
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with Vernon Bronson 


| have been extremely concerned 
with some of the values, and some 
of the understandings which have 
heen allowed to develop in regard 
to broadeast media. One of the 
things which has bothered me in- 
creasingly is the accepted attitude 
on what constitutes the “public in- 
terest” in the “public interest, con- 
venience necessity’ 


and require 


ment of the law. 


In conversation with one eminent 
radio attorney I was told that the 
public interest is whatever the ma- 
jority of the Federal Communica 
tions Commission may happen to 
say it is. that in 
cases this is legally and practically 
true. But it goes deeper than that, 


I’m sure most 


and is considerably more complex. 
the 
basis of many different judgment 


Such decisions are made on 
and 
Generally, they tend to be different 
but 


main threads seem to be apparent 


values, precedents, customs. 


in each diferent case, certain 


in most such considerations. 


[here is the tendency to refer to 
the combination of population areas 
broadcast “mar 


and coverage as 


kets.” This reference immediately 
pr weeds to a concern for the proper 
“market.” Do all 
sellers of merchandise, all potential 


coverage of the 


advertisers, have equal access to the 
market, or at least sufficient access ? 


\re all of the commercial networks 
served 

This approach, of course, immedi- 
ately equates public interest with 
merchandising, and private commer- 
cial interest with public convenience 
and necessity. This is a profoundly 
distorted view, if we are agreed that 
the airwaves belong to the people, 
and that the use of any part of them 
is a privilege, conferred only on 
those who are deemed to be able and 
willing to use them for the public 
good. It is my understanding that 
we are so agreed, and that this is 
the law. But in practice we have al- 
lowed the reverse attitude to develop. 

ls}ecause a strong emotional plea 
was made for the inchoate needs of 
education in 1951-52 a small portion 
of the television area of the spectrum 
was reserved for noncommercial ed- 
ucational purposes. These frequen- 


cles were not reserved permanently, 


and they were reserved only after 
all other major interests were served. 

Theoretically, all unreserved tele- 
vision or radio frequencies are in 
the public domain, and any applicant 
who meets the basic requirements of 
character and resources, and who 
can present program plans compati- 
ble with the public interest, conven- 
ience, and necessity, may lay com- 


petitive claim to the use of such 
frequencies. But in practice we have 
developed the attitude that unre- 
served frequencies are per se “com- 
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mercial” frequencies or “commer- 
cial” channels. 

It is true that a radio frequency or 
a TV channel may, by rule-making 
procedure, be reserved for a specific 
purpose; but it is equally true that 
all frequencies not so reserved have 
no specific use until they are as- 
signed and licensed. Such use could 
he either commercial, educational, or 
a combination of both if it were so 
desired. It seems to be high tine we, 
as professional educational broad- 
casters, started reversing some of the 
attitudes by proper references. An 
unassigned channel or frequency, 
not reserved, is a nonreserved 
channel. 

The relative value of a program 
service ought to be determined by 
the extent to which it meets, or plans 
to meet, the needs of the community. 
Such an appraisal cannot be made 
by calling a community a market. A 
community is made up of people, 
people with a variety of common 
interests and needs. A market within 
the community is one of the common 
needs, but people do not live by 
bread and soap alone. All communi- 
ties of people have a variety of 
needs, and interests. \Ve, as profes- 
sional educational broadcasters, have 
a responsibility to help re-define 
program service, and standards of 
evaluation. 

It has been suggested that there 
is no good reason for every available 
radio or T\ 


munity to be assigned for broadcast 


frequency in a com- 


operation unless a demonstrated 
public need and interest is being 
served. The multiplication of oper- 


ating frequencies, and duplication of 
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program services, just because some- 
body wants to go into business, can 
hardly be considered as being pro- 
foundly in the public interest. 

The principle of a program service 
being considered in terms of its basic 
values and potential for the public 
good, when such a service is in com- 
petition for frequencies in the pub- 
lic domain, is 
health of the broadcast services. This 
principle is also becoming increas- 
ingly vital to educational broadcast- 
ing as the service extends and the 
urgency for multiple channel use 
increases. 


fundamental to the 


I<ducators must be able to com- 
for nonreserved TV channels 
and radio frequencies not on the 
basis of whether a third network has 
an outlet or whether the ‘‘market” 
is being served, but whether the 
community need and good are being 
served by the assignment. 

The first trend in this direction 
indicated in 


pete 


February of this 
year when the FCC ruled that edu- 
WHYY, 
which is competing with several 
commercial interests for Channel 12 
in Wilmington, Delaware, should be 
afforded an opportunity to show that 
the area being served has need for a 
specific type of programing, that the 
need is not now being met, and that 
WHYY's program would 
meet the need better than that pro- 
posed by the commercial applicants. 


Was 


cational television station 


service 


It is true, this ruling was only a 
step in the right direction. It didn’t 
establish any criteria or even evalu- 
ate criteria proposed by the edu- 
cators; but it did open the door for 
a more mature and reasonable ap- 
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proach to competitive evaluation of | Educational broadcasters should be 
program services. To meet the thinking in these terms now. We 
emerging need of the national com- should not let our service be in- 
munity this principle will have to be hibited or retarded by the weed-like 
applied and enlarged upon many growth and development of errone- 


times in the months and years ahead. — ous attitudes. 
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Above, a typical instructional TV stage set at KNME-TV Trapezoidal tat fit 
jiass stacking chairs, a ¢ kshelt-cabinet unit against a background of open-work fran 
Below lecTure-d j r eT me ed f a space divider eq a gispla 
: area, with the open-trame units holding grapt Jisplayed against a dark drape back . 
jround. 


Notes on Staging 
For Small Studios 


Are you faced with the problem 
of a one-studio operation, back-to- 
back live programing, lack of stor- 
and limited funds for 
settings and properties ? If you have 


age 


space, 
already discovered the utility and 
versatility of space staging using 
suspension-pole supports and_ free- 
together 


units with 


Brunswick-type classroom furnish- 


standing set 


ings and “modulwall” elements 

read no further. If you haven't and 
are still searching for new ways to 
studio time-and-space 


problems, the following hints may 


solve your 
prove of interest. 

little 
storage space was available at 
KNME-TYV, we resorted to the fol- 
lowing : 

e Furniture that could be used for 
a variety of purposes, that could be 


In order to conserve what 


stacked easily (without damage to 
the pieces), that was of compatible 
design and no bulkier than absolute- 
ly necessary for its intended uses. 

e Solid flats constructed of cellotex 
mounted on 1” x 2” frames and fin- 
ished with different 
both sides), open-work frame units 


surfaces (on 
constructed in varying designs of 
1” x 2” lumber to be used in either 
vertical or horizontal positions. (The 
frame units can also be modified by 
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adding cardboard panels, split bam- 
boo, burlap, and other coverings. ) 


By Thomas B. Petry 


Production manager, WQOED, 
Pittsburgh. Formerly program 
manager for KNME-TV, 
Albuquerque. Photos by Karl 
Kernberger 


e standing (or suspension- 
pole mounted) space dividers to be 
used horizontally or vertically as 
bookshelves, display areas, utility 
cabinets, or as support for graphics, 
rear-projection screens, maps, or in- 
cidental decor items. 

e Miscellaneous display and_ set 
pieces that can easily be dismantled, 
folded together, and stored; these 
are usually designed to be used on 
hoth sides for varying purposes. 

In order to cut setup 
time the most important considera- 
tions seemed to be weight, mobility, 
and support. Therefore we decided 
to: 

e Select furniture, props, display 
units, and flats constructed of the 
lightest materials possible without 


down on 
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ctional set using ‘modulwall”’ 


“Modulwa inits and furniture, courtesy 


ote f Denoyer-Geppert Co. 


sacrificing durability and strength. 
( We have found that the Brunswick 
school furnishings and “modulwall” 
units are admirably suited for even 
the roughest studio usage. ) 

e Use as many free-standing units 
as possible and support the rest by 
adapted suspension poles (eliminat- 
ing the need for stage braces and 
lash 


Che open-work frame units 


weights, lines, ¢-clamps and 
nails ). 
can be made self-supporting merely 
by standing them at slight angles to 
each other, fastened together by i 
tacker staples. 

furniture gliders 


e Use casters or 


on as many set items as possible to— 


increase mobility. 

e Design sets in such a way that 
quick changes can be made merely 
by reversing the flats, or other set 
and display pieces, by rearranging 
the furniture 
tions, by varying the background 


with minor substitu 
(e.g., from limbo to plain cyclorama, 


to draperies of different shades, to- 


gether with projected patterns, etc. 


preferably within pre-set lighted 


areas. 


elements—all mounted on 


poles. 


Albuquerque and Bruns- 


suspension 
Barnes Co. 


Chicago. 


e \\Vhenever possible mark the stu- 
dio tloor to indicate exact positions 
of furniture and flats for programs 
that require fast or complicated set 
changes. 

Using these expedients we have 
found that we can achieve a reason- 
able variety of settings with a mini- 
mum of initial outlay, maintenance, 
The 


important consideration was that all 


studio space, and setup time. 


the furniture and set pieces should 
he compatible and serve multiple 
purposes merely 
in different relationships, turned 
shifted 
from a horizontal to a vertical posi 
the effect 
can be radically changed by varying 


by being placed 


around, upside down, or 


tion. In most instances 
the backgrounds and lighting effects 
Used in imaginative combinations 


and granted adequate planning o1 


the part of the director the possi 
bilities for new and attractive sets 
proved to be limitless. 

The only innovation (I believe ) 
which we have made is to use the 
with mounting 
clamps to support the Brunswick 


suspension poles 
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Typical inst . ££. 
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“modulwall” units (used chiefly for 
instructional, lecture, and panel pro- 
A fairly complete line of 
these display and utility units to- 
with the furniture 
loan to KNME-TYV 
through the courtesy of the John 
Barnes Co. of Albuquerque in order 
to test their adaptability to a T\ 
In a very short time we 
them to be indispensable. 
Their design is clean and simple 


eramis ). 
gether school 
have been on 


situation. 
found 


(and they can be easily integrated 
with inexpensive set units of station 
design). both the furniture and the 
“modulwall” is practically inde- 
structible, light in weight, finished in 
colors ideal for TV and easily stored. 
The “modulwall” items 
signed to be easily interchangeable 
in the classroom (the panels hook to 
aluminum standards mounted on the 
wall) and they are even more so 


were de- 


when mounted on suspension poles 
which allow for maximum flexibility 


Anthropology et omposeda of trame 


ipported by 


and quick changes and adjustments. 
Such “modulwall” units as the TV 
green steel chalk-and-magnet board, 
pegboards, tackboards, flannel 
hoards, inclined easels, open and box 
type and magazine 
racks, wall cabinets, map holders, 
and utility rails, quickly become the 
mainstay for any number of instruc- 


bookshelves 


tional, lecture, and panel-type pro- 
gram sets. 

Many of these units can be pre- 
set off stage and then quickly shifted 
into place when needed; backlight- 
ing instruments can be attached 
directly to the poles and all of the 
items mentioned can be adjusted as 
to height to suit both the talent and 
the lighting technician in a matter 
of seconds. 

| am sure that I have mentioned 
only a few of the possible uses and 
virtues of these production units but 
each station will, of course, discover 
further variations. 


5 
nits partially covered with bamboo screen 
units parti y COV C DdDambdo screens 
bag 
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K71AU 


Utah’s 10-watt 


educational translator station 


K7Z1AU is an ET\ 


erated by the University of Utah 


station Op 


to provide campus distribution of 
the university’s curricula. Operating 

test 
with an 
10.6 
station serves an area of nearly 


under program authority on 


Channel 71 effective 
radiated power of watts, the 
150 square miles. This coverage 1s 
obtained with transmission equip 
ment $5,914. 

\ctivation of K71AU was made 
possible by using a television chan- 


valued at 


nel assigned to translator opera- 


tion, and by using a little engi- 


neering ingenuity to combine a 


single - channel, crystal - controlled, 
VHF to UHF 
develop 10-watt 


Special per- 


Monitran with a 
translator to 
television transmitter. 
mission was obtained from the led- 
eral Communications Commission 
to originate programs on the trans 
lator which operates as a 10-watt 
television transmitter. 

With the activation of K74AY 
the University of Utah will be the 
first college campus with three edu- 
Three 

tele- 
program 


cational television stations. 


television programs be 


t simultaneously—one 


over KUED operating on Channel 
7 with an effective radiated power 


By H. W. Holtshouser 


Chief engineer, radio and tele- 
VISION University of 
Utah. 


of 27.5 kilowatts, one over K7Z1AU 
operating on Channel 71 with an 
effective radiated power of 10.6 
watts. and one over K74AY_ oper 
ating on Channel 74 with an ef- 
fective radiated power of 55 watts. 
KUED provides coverage of nearly 
80 per cent of the population of the 
state of Utah; K7Z1AU and K74AY 
provide coverage of the Salt Lake 
Valley with an estimated popula- 
tion of nearly 300,000. 


WHEN MAY ONE OBTAIN APPROVAL 
TO ACTIVATE A SIMILAR STATION? 


This is a question which cannot 
be answered at the present time; 
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with the consideration 
being given to the more efficient 
utilization of the UHI frequencies, 
it 1s possible that favorable action 


he wever, 


may be taken this vear. Some of 
the factors which could favorably 
influence the Rules and Standards 
Division of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission are as follows: 


need in the 
field for a 
limited-coverage,  televi 


@ There is a definite 
educational television 
low -COSL, 
transmission 


s10n 


system. 
@ The possibility. of interference 
to other services is reduced when 
the effective radiated power is less 
than 100 watts. 

@ (Operation on the upper CHI 
frequencies reduces the possibility 
to other 


of harmonic interference 


This 
which has been type approved for 


system uses translator 
operation at low power the 
up per channels. 
@ The 
translator operation on 
channels 70 through 83. By alter- 


present rules authorize 


television 


nating channel assignments to pro- 
band 


interference 
channel 


vide an guard 


of one between any 


active channels, seven stations 
could be activated within the same 
Under these 


thousands of low-power 


coverage area. con- 
ditions 
KTV 


within 


stations could be activated 
the United 


States. This would provide for .a 


continental 


more efficient utilization of these 


upper frequencies. 
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“ 


photograph transmitter in 


torearound: the 


shows 
three vidicon camera 
the 3nd eq sioment rack 
i ’ ound. The off-the 
opening title card 
accredited course 
K71AU. The 
industrial 

chains for live studio 
industrial-type vidicon 
and slides. All of the 


10-watt 


over 
ot two 


f 


ana the Trans- 


APPLICATIONS 
leield 


strength measurements 


around the Salt Lake Valley indi- 


that pictures of acceptable 
quality are received at a distance 
of 10 miles from the transmitter. 
terrain conditions limit the 
coverage to about 150 square miles. 
ideal conditions this same 
could provide television 
area of 300 
square miles. This ideal condition 
is one in which the transmitter is 


cate 


Local 


Under 
pow cr 


service to an over 
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centrally located, and where the 
height of the transmitting antenna 
would pro\y ide line of sight to every 
receiving location. 


This coverage, rather limited 
when compared with the coverage 
of a high-power station, is large 
enough to offer some interesting 
possibilities for: 

@ Licensees of ETV stations who 
interested in in-school pro- 
graming within a limited area, at 


are 


a cost far less than the operating 
costs of normal stations. 

@ Those interested in activating 
an E-TV station which may be con 
cerned with in-school programing 
within a limited area. 

@ Those groups now engaged in 
closed-circuit applications of ETV 
which wish to expand their system 
beyond the means of available bud- 
gets. 

© State departments of public in 
struction or school districts interest- 
providing ETV 
within the individual school dis- 
trict, and interconnecting these 
facilities to provide regional and 


ed in facilities 


state-wide facilities. 


While the first three categories 
are more or less self-explanatory 
the fourth offers some interesting 
possibilities. 


STATE-WIDE ETV 
FOR IN-SCHOOL PROGRAMING 


With the possibility of legislation 
by the present administration to 
provide funds for state-wide ETV 


facilities, educators will be con- 
cerned with the problem of provid- 


ing transmission facilities which 


will not only meet their require- 
ments but be within available bud- 
gets. Favorable action by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
approving low-power transmission 
of television signals for educational 
could fill a very great 
regional and state-wide 


purposes, 
need of 
systems. 
To obtain maximum benefits of 
money, teaching talents, and studio 
facilities, the state-wide educational 
television system should accomplish 
the tollowing objectives: 
1. Provide a_ closed-circuit-cable 
system and a master antenna sys- 
tem in each school which is to origi- 
nate programs. 
2. Provide a master antenna sys- 
tem in each school. 
means of sharing 
with other originating 
schools in the same district. 


3. Provide a 
programs 


4. Provide a means of 
with other 
schools in adjacent school districts. 


sharing 
programs originating 
5. Provide service to a maximum 
number of school districts within 
the state. 
6. Provide a number 
facilitate 
program arrangement and to pro- 
facilities for simultaneous 
transmission of several subjects. 
It is not within the scope of this 
article to consider the requirements 
of studio and pick-up facilities; 
however, a consideration of some 


maximum 
of television channels to 


vide 


of the requirements of the state- 
wide transmission system will show 
the need for a low-power station. 

The term “state-wide educational 
television” immediately brings to 
mind simultaneous participation by 
within the state. This 


all schools 
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type of system could be more costly 
and perhaps less efficient than si- 
multaneous within 
more limited areas. 


transmissions 


This suggests two or more sys- 
within the state which may 
not be interconnected. By proper 
arrangement of and 
pre-recording, dis- 
tricts could share programs by bi- 
cycling film and/or videotape. 


tems 


programing 


these several 


Local conditions of terrain, popu- 
distribution, school 
tions, and funds will have 
considered when selecting a state- 
wide system ; however, the adequacy 
and cost of the over-all system will 
depend the 
combination of 


lation loca- 


to be 


selection and 
the following 
television 


upon 
classes of Services : 
1. Closed-circuit cable 
and/or master antenna system. 

2. 60-watt television station 
using a 10-watt transmitter. 

3. A 600-watt station 
using a 100-watt transmitter. 

4. A 6,000-watt 
using a 1,000-watt transmitter. 
5. A 72,000-watt 
tion using a 12,000-watt transmit- 
ter. 

6. A 140,000-watt television 


tion using a 23,500-watt transmit- 


system 


television 


television station 


television sta- 


Sta- 


rer. 
The 


and/or 


closed-circuit cable system 


master antenna system 1s 
used in each school to provide ser- 
the 


which 


vice to television classrooms. 


Schools serve as origina- 


tion points require a combined sys- 
but 
use a master antenna system only. 


tem, non-originating schools 


The other five classifications are 
all on-the-air types of transmission 
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systems arranged according to in- 
creasing cost and coverage capacity. 


Istimated transmission equip- 
ment costs for these five classifica- 
tions ot stations are as 
follows: 

1. Transmission 
at 10 watts costs $6.000. 

2. Transmission equipment rated 
at 100 watts costs $40,000. 

3. Transmission equipment rated 
at 1,000 watts costs $63,000. 

4+. Transmission equipment rated 
at 12,000 watts costs $145,000. 

>. ‘Transmission equipment rated 
at 23,500 watts costs $175,000. 

The greatest price differential 
is between 10-watt equipment and 
100-watt equipment. Because of 
this price differential seven 10- 
watt facilities cost about the same 
as one 100-watt facility. This 
means that in areas of dense popu- 
lation the low-power facility costs 
less per student. 


television 


equipment rated 


Using known facts and figures 
for the Salt Lake City area, and 
adding conservative estimates for 
unknown factors, we obtain 
some comparative figures for the 
five classes of television stations. 
The following figures compare 
costs of transmission equipment 
only. Buildings, installations, op- 
eration, and maintenance are not 
included. 
A 10-watt transmitter opera- 
ting at 60 watts effective radiated 
power could serve an_ in-school 
enrollment of 82,000 students. At 
a cost of $6,000, this represents a 
cost of 7.3c per student. 
¢ A 100-watt transmitter opera- 
ting at 600 watts effective radiated 


can 
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could serve an in school en 
126,000 students. At a 


S40.000. this 


rollment of 


COsSt Of 


represents a 


cost of 31.7¢ per student 
e A 1000-watt transmitter opera 
ting at 6,000 watts effective radiat 


ed power could serve an in school 
enrollment of 154,000 students. At 
a cost of $63,000, this represents a 
cost of 40.9¢ per student. 
®\ 12,000-watt transmitter opera 
ting at 72,000 watts could serve an 
180,000 
$145,000, 
this represents a cost of 80.6¢ per 


enrollment ot 
students. At a 


in school 


cost of 


student. 


A 


erating at 


23,500-watt 
140,000 
radiated power could serve an in 

180.000 stu 
$175,000, this 


cost ot 97 2c pe r stu 


transmitter op 
watts effective 
school enrollment of 
dents. At a 
represents a 


cost ot 


dent 


terrain conditions in 


Utah the 


Because of 


the state of increase in 


effective radiated power from 
72.000 watts to 140000 watts does 
not increase the number of students 
served This increase in 


p 


does increase the coverage area of 


other re-transmis 


sion systems must be 


the station but 
used to serve 


shadow areas. 


that a 
which would provide a single pro- 


It is estimated system 


eram service to every student in 


the state would involve an equip- 


ment cost of more than $2.50 per 
student. This system would operate 
on the principle of high power to 
with re- 


transmission facilities to cover the 


provide major coverage, 


shadow areas. It would provide si- 
multaneous participation by 
schools, but would not provide for 
than 
tion point. 


more one program origina 
Federal 
Commission au- 
10-watt tele 


vision transmitters for educational 


l‘avorable action by the 
Communications 
thorizing the use of 


purposes would provide a more ef 
ficient and less costly system 

A network of five 10-watt trans 
mitters strategically located in the 
school districts of Davis, Salt Lake, 
Granite, Murray, and Jordan would 
provide service to an in school en 
106,492 students with 
an equipment cost of $30.000. This 


rollment of 


represents a cost of 28c per student 


school district could originate 


programs and_ all districts could 
share programs 

Results comparable to — these 
should be possible in the major 


population areas of every state. 
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A Glance at ITV Research 


Says tv 


in cognitive and psychomotor domains 


Since the early 1950's a great deal 
of experimental research has been 
done on instructional television in 
higher education. This research has 
been corroborated sufficiently to per- 
mit the tentative evaluation of the 
effectiveness of instructional tele- 
vision as a teaching medium. 

In the search for a model for 
evaluation of educational objectives, 
the writer turned to the work of the 
committee of college and university 
examiners.! This committee has 
spent over ten years in developing a 
taxonomy ot educational objectives. 

Bloom and his associates, in their 
original plan, conceived three major 
parts to the complete taxonomy. The 
first was the cognitive domain that 
included those objectives which deal 
with the recognition or recall of 
knowledge [information| and_ the 
development of intellectual abilities 
and intellectual skills. A second part 
of the taxonomy was the affective 


‘Benjamin S. Bloom (ed.), Max D. 
Engelhart, Edward J. Furst, Walker H. 
Hill, and David R. Krathwohl, Taxonomy 
of Educational Obyectives, New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 19506, 
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domain, which included educational 
objectives described under such 


By Harold Niven, Jr. 


Dr. Niven is an assistant pro- 
fessor in the School of Com- 
munications at the University 
of I] ‘ashington, Seattle. 


terms as interest, appreciation, atti- 
tudes, values, and adjustment. The 
third domain was the psychomotor 
domain, which is the manipulative or 
motor-skill area. 

The instructional television re- 
search that is considered here was 
evaluated in terms of the cognitive 
domain and the psychomotor do- 
main. There has been little or no 
research done that has been con- 
cerned with the educational objec- 
tives included in the affective do- 
main: appreciation, values, interest, 
and judgment. 

The instructional television re- 
search that has been done to date 
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has been largely at the basic level 
of subject-matter information or 
knowledge. It is natural that the 
majority of the research in colleges 
and universities has dealt with the 
attempt to determine the achieve- 
ment, or the extent of learning and 
retention of information presented 
by television instruction because it 
is probable that the most common 
educational objective in higher edu- 
cation is the acquisition of knowl- 
edge or information. and 
associates state very succinctly that 


Bloom 


as a result of completing a course or 
class, there is a desire that the stu- 
dent will be changed with respect to 
the amount and kind of knowledge 


he possesses. 


For some classes or courses, fac- 
tual knowledge is almost the sole or 
primary educational objective, and 
college courses that have been taught 
through instructional television have 
been, for the most part, introductory 
or survey courses where the primary 
objective is the presentation of 
knowledge. In the more advanced 
courses, knowledge is a necessary 
objective. Knowledge is the basis 
for the more complex categories of 
which these courses often consist : 
comprehension, where the emphasis 
is on the grasp of meanings or intent 
of the material ; application, with the 
emphasis on remembering and bring- 
ing to bear upon the given materials 
the appropriate generalizations or 
principles; analysis, which empha- 
sizes the breakdown of the material 
into its constituent parts and the de- 
tection of the relationship of the 
parts and the way they are organ- 
ized ; synthesis, the putting together 


of elements and parts to form a 
whole; and evaluation, the making 
of judgments about the value, for 
some purpose, of ideas, works, solu- 
tions, methods, and materials. These 
categories comprise the educational 
objectives of the cognitive domain 
that lead to the development of in- 
tellectual abilities and skills. 


Probably instructional television 
will seldom be used to present com- 
plex advanced courses involving 
more than just the teaching of facts. 
Present research has not conclusive- 
ly demonstrated that such courses 
have been taught with complete suc- 
cess by television. Consequently, 
there is still some doubt as to its 
potential utilization for these 


courses 


RESEARCH 


The research findings comparing 
the effectiveness of instructional tele- 
with other methods of in- 
struction are the best documented of 
all the research done on television. 


vision 


In considering television as a poten- 


tial method of instruction, educators 
are concerned with its effectiveness 
as a method of teaching in compari- 
son with conventional methods of 
teaching that are considered success- 
ful in disseminating knowledge. 


Using the teaching of knowledge 
as a criterion for evaluation, studies 
of instructional TV used in higher 
education are usually reported in 
terms of whether there was less, as 
much, or more, informational learn- 
ing on the part of students taught by 
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TV when compared with students 
taught by conventional methods. 


The area that is important is the 
area of ‘beginning courses’’—those 
with large enrollments and which 
are primarily concerned with teach- 
ing information. 


In considering TV as a medium 
for instruction, it is important to 
recognize that, like other materials 
and media of instruction, it has cer- 
tain unique values and limitations. 
Its uses in higher education must 
capitalize on values and take account 
of limitations. Television, like films, 
radio, recordings, books, maps, and 
models, is a tool of instruction. 


WRITER'S CONCLUSIONS 


Other more specific conclusions 


reached by the writer are as follows: 

1. The appraisal of television is 
justified in that higher education 
depends so heavily on communica- 
tion—oral and printed—that it can- 
not afford to refuse to examine any 
new means for meeting educational 


needs. 

2. Televised instruction may be- 
come a valuable teaching tool in 
higher education dependent upon its 
pertinence to learning needs and 
upon application. The 
learning through television is essen- 
tially the same as learning through 
any other medium. This implies that 
TV must be adapted to the learner, 
rather than that the nature of learn- 
ing be modified to fit the character- 
istics of the medium. 

3. Television has tremendous po- 
tential in bringing to the classroom 


nature of 
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a variety of cultural and aesthetic 
resources not otherwise available in 
many instanecs. These experiences 
may motivate learning, stimulate 
creative activity, provide a common 
background of information, and 
promote problem-solving and criti- 
cal thinking as parts of the enriching 
process. These experiences may also 
contribute to the building of desir- 
able attitudes not only toward learn- 
ing itself, but also toward the reali- 
zation of personal and social goals. 


4. The importance of good inter- 
communication between the TV 
teacher and his students is most vital 
to the success of instructional televi- 
sion in higher education. This inter- 
communication is found in two 
forms: (a) Feedback between the 
teacher and the student so the in- 
structor can determine response and 
how the information he is present- 
ing is received. (b) Intercommuni- 
cation between the teacher and the 
student as a part of the total teach- 
ing-learning process for the purpose 
of clarification, and practice through 
such methods as discussion, and drill 
recitation. This is an area that needs 
additional and continual investiga- 
tion to insure the optimum results 
in learning from instructional TV. 

5. The teacher is concerned in 
that he wants to know whether the 
results obtained are really compa- 
rable to regular instruction, to know 
that the basic educational values 
obtained in face-to-face teaching are 
not lost, and that in instructional 
television professional standards are 
maintained. He wants to know the 
effect of instructional TV upon his 
professional growth and the degree 
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to which it may be of help in attain- 
ing his teaching goals. 

6. Except for features peculiar to 
the television-originating classroom, 
teaching through television is simi- 
lar to teaching by conventional class- 
room methods, for the general prin- 
ciples of good teaching still apply. 

7. The instructor who does a 
good job of teaching in the class- 
room and is “compatible” to TV can 
quickly accustom himself to the ex- 
tra details involved in TV teaching. 

8. The outstanding teacher often 
does an even more effective job of 
teaching in the instructional T\ 
situation. He tends to time his les- 


sons more precisely, choose his 
vocabulary more carefully, eliminate 
extraneous material, and attempt to 
enrich the lessons with more details 
and material. 

9. As in 


teaching, T\ teaching to be effective 


the case of classroom 


should be clear and direct. Extra- 
filler should be 
It can be generally con- 


neous or material 
avoided. 
cluded that the informal and extem- 
poraneous presentation of the lesson 
results in the best television instruc- 
tion. 

10. The general attitude of facul 
ties of institutions of higher educa 
tion toward the use of television as a 
teaching medium is generally one of 
\s instructors begin to 
instructional T\ 
and its advantages, shortcomings, 


skepticism, 
participate in 


and place in education are defined 
through research and experience 
their attitudes begin to change to 
those of acceptance. 

11. Students prefer convention- 
ally taught small classes rather than 


television-taught small classes. How- 
ever, students will enroll in television 
classes in preference to conventional 
classes if this assures them of an 
instructor of known excellence. 
Given a choice between learning by 
television in a small classroom and 
learning directly from an instructor 
in a large classroom, students are 
about evenly divided as to prefer- 
ence. 

12. Student attitude does not vet 
affect achievement. Students who 
have reported a negative attitude 
toward instructional television do as 
well as students who favor it. 

Ty 


benefits to college and university 


13. Instructional attords 
students in at least three primary 
areas: First, all students can have 
access by television to the best teach- 
institution of 
part of the 
schooling experience: second, the 


ers available in the 
higher education, as 


stimulus of a new face and person- 


ality and of fresh approaches to 


subject matter through the medium 
of television enliven students’ inter- 
est and enrich their learning; and 


finally, on television, “back-row” 


students enjoy clear vision with 
those up front. 
The general conclusion that can 


is that television is an 


effective teaching medium for the 


be reached 


presentation of knowledge or infor- 


mation and skills. 


\\Vhen 


compared with conventional methods 


pss chomotor 
instructional television is 
of instruction, there is no significant 
information learning 
measured by tests systematically ad- 
ministered and analyzed. Therefore, 
that 


difference in 


it can be concluded televised 
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as effective a method © sist of the learning of psychomotor 
ntional instruction for teach- — skills. In light of this conclusion | 
luctory or elementary feel that instructional TV, system- 
vhich the purpose is the — atically used, can become an integral 


of basic knowledge or part of higher education as a me- 
and courses that con- dium of teaching. 


Letters to the Editor 


International Issue 


Your VAEB Journal for July-August, 1960, is quite 
interesting, and we should like to have our staff read 
some of the articles. We should, therefore, feel grateful 
if you would kindly permit us to translate the following 
articles to be inserted in our semi-annual bulletin called 
“Kaigai Joho” which is to be issued in March, 1961. 
\Ve make about 800 copies of the bulletin and most of 
them are distributed to our staff and a small portion is 
viven free of charge to public libraries, universities and 
commercial broadcasting organizations : 

“Is the Public Responsible for Lroadeasting Ils?" 
‘Velevision and International Understanding” 
“Cultural Exchange and the United States” 
“Electronic Media in the Soviet Union” 

“Space Satellite Broadcasting” 

Opportunities Abroad Through USIA” 


“REE... Its Audience and Its Policies” 


ICHIRO NIHIRA 
Director 
Radio and Television Culture, Research Institute 


Japan Broadcasting Corporation 
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Compatibility in CCTV 
-How Important Is It? 


Authors examine the Ampex VR-8000 


and videotape problems generally 


\Ve 


machine, 


the new .\mpex video- 
the \ R-8000, 
the prototype machine was demon 
strated March 14, 1961, 
City, California, at the Ampex Cor- 
poration. The picture appeared ex- 
cellent. In theory, the picture quality 
is above that of the broadcast ma- 


saw 
when 


tape 


in Redwood 


chine. The price is half what video- 


tape recorders have cost before. 
\mpex is taking orders now for 
“delivery after the first of the year.” 
and 


we buy it? A good 


important—question. 


not go 


For heaven's sake, why g 
right out now and buy it? This is 
what we all have been waiting for. 
Now we can afford videotape and 
all its advantages . . . Not buying? 
\Why not? What's the catch? The 
reason is quite basic : The machine 
although capable of better quality 
is incompatible. Let’s take a look at 
the V R-8000. 


COSTS LESS 


[t is clanmed to be a half-cost ma- 
chine, not only in initial outlay, but 
also in operating cost. The cost of 
head replacement is supposedly half. 


The tape runs through the machine 
at half speed (7% inches per second 


in the V R-8000 as compared with 15 


By Ken Winslow 
and Rudy Bretz 


Mr. Winslow is head of the 
ETV office of the University 
of California at Berkeley and 
Mr. Bretz occupies the same 
post at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 


inches per second in the V R-1000). 
rape, therefore, will cost half as 
much for the same length of pro- 
gram. The machine is transistorized. 
Pull-out drawers for all components 
with plug-in circuit boards are used 

you 


fast and easy maintenance’’—if 
stock the circuit boards. The 
entire machine is contained in a 
single console. It is considerably 
smaller than the VR-1000 or even 
the more compact VR-1001. There 
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are no additional racks of equip- 
ment. You save space, power con- 
sumption, and heat 
problems. But what about this in- 
compatibility ? 


dissipation 


What yesterday was a relatively 
simple choice to make—if you had 
the vastly 
complicated. If you make a tape on 
a VR-8000, the only kind of ma- 
chine you can possibly play it back 
on is the same or another V R-8000. 
This is what is meant by incompat- 
ibility. The VR-8000 is incompat- 
ible with broadcast and other video- 
tape machine types. Yesterday it 
was simply a problem of getting 


money—now becomes 


funds to buy a videotape machine. 
Today and the real 
problem will be how, where, and 


tomorrow, 


when a_ particular videotape ma- 
chine can be of use. 

The confusion 
musunderstanding rampant in_ the 
camera field 
today will be only a drop in the 
bucket compared to what is ahead 


tremendous and 


closed-circuit vidicon 


with the coming possible disparity 
of standards in videotape recording 
circuit. The May 8, 
Television Digest 
notes the announcement 


sed 
1961, 


(page /) 


issue of 
of closed-circuit recorders by 
Ampex, RCA, 
and Japan Victor, and we 
add Toshiba. The assumption (in 
that all 
incompatible 


Sony, Telechrome 


Cc 


the article) is these ma- 
with 


broadcast machines and standards. 


chines will be 
The shattering note sounded is that 
all these machines will be incompat- 
ible with each other. 

However, we have since learned, 
upon direct inquiry in Los Angeles, 
that the RCA “economy” model is 
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definitely compatible to the broad- 
cast standard. We are told that it is 
being built in Los Angeles and will 
be ready in July. It will look essen- 
tially like the current RCA TRT 1B 
but it will occupy three racks instead 
of five. It will presumably turn out 
videotapes which can be used inter- 
changeably with broadcast machines 
(RCA and Ampex). The RCA 
closed-circuit videotape machine 
price will be approximately half that 
of the broadcast model. It is achieved 
apparently by sacrificing everything 
but the “essentials’—and compati- 
bility. The proof, of course, will be 
in the pudding. 

We 


prospect of 


circuit, the 
closed-circuit 


face in closed 
three 

videotape recording and playback 
standards. This includes the present 
broadeast standard. The broadcast- 
the engineering 
standards set by the Federal Com- 
munications. Commission and 
backed by their own professional 
staffs, 
tions, were able to command and 
obtain quality, reliability, and com- 
patibility in the development of 
videotape recording for the broad- 
cast industry. But what about the 
educator in circuit? His 
business is not television. He views 


ers, hewing to 


engineering and associa- 


closed 
television as a tool—not as an end 
in itself. 

if you now and in the future will 
never want to exchange videotapes 
with anyone, record anything for 
broadeast, or playback a tape made 
machine (or some 
other closed-circuit machine operat- 
ing on still another standard), but 
only intend to record and playback 
on your one machine (or machines), 


on a broadcast 
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then compatibility is for you no 
problem. 

But how many of us in educational 
television can be this sure of the 
limitations of our operation? As of 
right now you could use the VR 
8000 to record broadeast standard 
television signals. This includes sig 
nals trom a broadcast vide tape re 
corder. But you cannot go the other 
way: You cannot take a signal from 
the V R-8000 and use it in broadeast 
or record it on a broadcast videotape 
recorder. This is a one way street 
only. 

other closed-circuit machines 
and standards, the prospect is that 
the \ R-8000 would be incompatible 
in both directions. The \R-8000 is 
said to be unsuitable for broadcast 
purposes : This is not because the 
picture is substandard. If anything 
the picture (as distinguished from 
the accompanying synchronization 
pulses) is better than that of the 
broadcast model. \\ hy, then, if your 
institution is to have a regular o1 
low-power television broadcast. sta 
tion can you not equip the station 
itself with a V R-SO00 Your closed 
circuit originations in the form of 
recordings could also be used for 
broadcast. 


CANNOT EQUIP STATION 
WITH VR-8000 


That is a good idea, but it will not 
work. The synchronizing pulses 
work to a different standard. The 
FCC has established laws governing 
the electrical standards of broadcast 
television. But even if it were not 
against the law to broadcast the sig- 


~ 


nal from the \R-S8000, and if. it 


were broadcast as it phy sically could 
be, home receivers would probably 
not be able to lock in on the non- 
standard synchronization pulses, and 
Hicker, rolling, break up and all the 
other problems we are so familiar 


with would result 


There are two main technical rea- 
sons why the VR-8000 recordings 
cannot be broadcast under FCC pre- 
scribed rules. First, the maximum 
allowable rate of horizontal fre- 
quency change is set within rigid 
limits by the FCC. The maximum 
limits of the rate of horizontal fre 
quency change in the \R-S000 is 
almost twice that of the FCC allow 
able maximum. The second technical 
pomt which precludes broadeast is 
that by using a single head helical 
scan technique, there is some point 


it which the head must lose contact 
vith the ideotape ; it must leave the 
top of the tape in order to begin a 
new scan at the bottom of the tape 

un. The FCC. standard is that 
the head-to tay e 
maintained through at least 360 de- 
grees. The \ R-S000 helical scan 


technique provides only for a maxi 


contact must be 


mum head-to-tape contact of 354 
degrees. In effect, the VR-8000 dur- 
Ing vertical blanking drops out three 
television lines or five synchroniza- 
tion pulses. The FCC says that at 
no time shall there be a “hole” in 
the television signal. rhe television 
system used in the \R-8000 pro 
duces a 200 microsecond hole be 
tween transmitted pictures and is 
therefore unacceptable under the 
prescribed FCC rules 
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PICTURE EXCELLENT 


Want to stress that the 
sion picture we viewed 
The above defects 
in the television 1 
the unpracticed eve. 
Practically, the 
points listed above mean two things. 
signal from the \'R-8000 could 
but not legally. The 
signal from the R-800( 
least would not necessar 
within the limits of the 
radio frequency 
rently set forth by the FCC. 


tions and the problems involved. 


\ second very practical reason is 
probably Over 100 
manufacturers of home tel- 
evision receivers. Various of these 
receivers do not have the 
and component stability in 
sweep circuits to handle 
a transmitted signal with the 
characteristics. 
are built to handle the FCC 
specifications. 
them can handle a signal of less rigid 
specifications, some of them cannot. 
If a VR-S000 signal were bri adcast, 
framing in some receivers to com- 
plete picture loss in others. 
The home receivers are ; 
roadcast of the R-8000 
signal. But many of us are 
systems and have home 


receivers in use in our classrooms. 


economies we In our closed- 
tained by using a single 
insmit simultaneously four, 
programs. We let the user 


select whatever channel he wants on 
a home-style receiver. The home 
receiver, if it will give us the qualita- 
tive results we want, is cheaper than 
a video monitor. Will the \V R-8000 
work for us here, or do we have to 
get more expensive video monitors ? 
This is a good question. We don't 
know the answer. 


NONCOMPATIBILITY 
PRESENTS PROBLEMS 


Let's say that you spend over 
$20,000 for a closed-circuit video- 
tape machine. ( It may reach closer 
to $30,000 by the time you get it 
installed and obtain all of those nec- 
operating and maintenance 
extras.) You will expect to get max- 
imum use from the equipment. If 
you have a radio and television cur- 
riculum in your institution, you 
would like to turn out an occasional 
videotape program for the local tele- 
vision station. You are tired of trans- 
porting students and props to the 
commercial studio where you are 
allowed only the briefest rehearsal 
time, if any at all. You would like 
to produce something good, in your 
own studio at leisure. Fine but not 
with the 


e If vouare extending the resources 
of your institution into the com- 
munity through broadcast programs 
of an educational nature, you have 
discovered almost from the start that 
the inconvenience of leaving the 
campus for some downtown studio 
is sufficient to deter some of your 
‘best (and busiest ) professors from 
undertaking broadcast courses. A 
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videotape machine on campus would 
be a godsend. You could record your 
courses on campus and send the 
tapes down to the station. Yes—but 
not with the \ R-8000. 


e (ne of the big hopes in education 
is the exchange between institutions 
of videotape recorded lectures and 
But if all of these institu- 
tions have different types of video- 


courses. 


tape machines, how can an exchange 


be possible 


e Perhaps you will apply for special 
FCC permission at this time to oper- 
ate a UHF channel and follow Keith 
I:ngar’s example at the University 
of Utah. [See story on page 48.] 
He has installed a $2,500 low-power 
transmitter to cover a_spread-out 
campus and carry lectures to stu- 
dents in dormitories and living quar- 
ters within a ten-mile radius. The 
\'R-8000 is no good for this pur- 
pose. It cannot meet the FCC elec- 
trical standards for television broad- 


cast 


EUROVISION 
Let’s look at 


videotape machines 


compatibility of 
another 
angle. If anyone knows about incom- 
patibility, it is the various countries 
of Europe. Their problem of televi- 
sion 


from 


intercommunication was as 
great as any other problem they have 
faced. Yet despite four different sets 
of standards, based on a different 
number of scanning lines per picture 
and widths, the 
made 


different channel 


kurovision system has pos- 


sible regular exchange of programs 


originating in any one of some six- 
teen countries and seen simultane- 
ously in the other fifteen. 

The British and the Germans both 
the 
purpose of moving programs from 


manufacture “converters” for 


one standard into another. The only 


way this is done so far is to form 
the picture optically on a monitor 
screen and scan this with a television 
camera of the standard to which it 
is being converted. However, the 
complexity of such a conversion sys- 
tem might initially very well super- 
sede the “simplicity” argued for in 
the closed-circuit videotape field. 

\Ve know that in both broadcast 
and closed-circuit E TV one institu- 
tion and other will be increasingly 
interrelated. manufacturers, 
perhaps more, will be selling differ- 
ent kinds of equipment. What might 
be the answer ? 


Three 


KINESCOPE POSSIBILITIES 


Remember kine recording? It has 
heen steadily advancing in quality 
and quantity during these videotape 
years. A Balkanization in videotape 
might just 
spawn what the videotape recording 
a simple, immedi- 
ate, inexpensive, and high fidelity 


recording standards 


people fear most 


kinescope recording technique for 
closed-circuit and educational tele- 
vision instruction. A kine recording 
is compatible with just about any- 
thing. You can kine record any tele- 
vision picture and synchronization 
pulse standard. You can play back 
the kinescope film through a tele- 
vision system for either broadcast or 
closed circuit. You can use the kine- 
scope film for direct projection. It 
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is an extremely flexible recording 
medium when are concerned 
about ‘“‘playback” systems and the 


you 


economies therein. 

At UCLA a campus-wide distri- 
bution system is being installed. The 
primary purpose of this system is to 
provide a central projection facility 
for the screening of existing educa- 
tional films in classrooms via the TV 
system. Large economies are fore- 
seen over the conventional projec- 
method with greatly 


tion service 


increased convenience for the in- 
structor. Soon there will be recorded 
lectures, demonstrations, seminars, 
etc. “Central Projection” 
asked to screen these as well. 


will be 


As instructional television systems 
hecome operational, the playback 
cost will become an important item 
when the role that the use of tele- 
vision, film, and kinescope will take 
in the instructional process is finally 
determined by each institution. A 
lecture on videotape played back to 
a hypothetical single monitor via a 
television distribution and display 


system needs a proposed minimum 
investment of approximately $25,- 


O00. 
have been made either by 


A lecture on film which may 
cinema- 
tography or kinescope to a hypothet- 
ical single monitor via a television 
distribution display 
might need a minimum investment 


of $4,000. 
(nce elaborate CCTV origination, 
distribution, display, and recording 


and system 


systems are created, the 
will be to get as much use out of 
the system as possible. This very 
realistically means the simultaneous 
distribution of recorded lectures and 


pressure 
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resource materials. At the 9:00 a.m. 
to 10:00 a.m. hour on a large cam- 
pus, five lectures which have been 
previously recorded might be sched- 
uled for playback to students at dif- 
ferent locations simultaneously. At 
this time, the prospect of five tele- 
vision film chains is much more en- 
couraging than the prospect of five 
videotape recorders. 

At the University of California at 
Berkeley, a \R-1001 broadcast 
standard videotape recorder is being 
used with a Marconi Mark IV image 
orthicon camera to provide for si- 
multaneous and delayed viewing of 
calculus lectures given by the mathe- 
matics under normal 
and actual conditions in a lecture 
hall capable of seating 400 students. 
The superb utility and convenience 
offered by the use of the videotape 
process in creating the day-to-day 
record is unquestionable. The sensi- 
tivity of the television system per- 
mits us to work in available light 
under natural conditions of 
room use. The immediate access 
that both the instructor and the stu- 
dent have to the recorded material 
which is the product of the video- 
tape machine places the utility and 
the responsibility where it belongs— 
in the hands of the student and the 
instructor. 

But experience at the UCLA and 
serkeley campuses is beginning to 
question and define the various roles 
that videotape, film, and kinescope 
might take in the closed circuit play- 
hack The real utility of 
videotape might appear to be in the 
creation of the record. The real 
utility of film and kinescope might 
appear to be in the playback of the 


department 


and 


system. 
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record. The grey area in closed cir- 
cuit is at what point you might go 
from one process to the other. If you 
use kinescope techniques alone, you 
pay for the privilege of storing what- 
ever you chose to record, whether 
you really need to store it or not. 
You also work with a built-in delay 
as far as playback 1s concerned. 


\n example might be in the area 
\ student teach- 
school for 


of teacher training. 
out to a local 


\Vith 


couple of remote controlled cameras 


er goes 
practice teaching. her go a 
and a portable videotape machine. 
During the day, a number of rolls 
ot tape are recorded, some of which 
contain moments which would bene 
fit the entire class in practice teach- 
These particularly in- 


tructive selections are plaved 


ing to see. 
back, 
the following day, for the benefit of 
the student 


leagues. The tape is then erased and 


teacher and her col 


can be used for the same purpose 


again with the next student. Occa- 
sionally things happen in the demon 
stration classroom which are entirely 
unpredictable. They could never be 
captured on film because no one 
could afford to 
after hour in the hope of catching 


expose film hour 


a few minutes of some classic ex- 


ample. But closed-circuit videotape 
can be recording all day, if enough 
tape is on hand, at a cost of perhaps 
five to ten dollars an hour. The few 
moments of priceless action which 
took place somewhere in the midst 
of the recording, can now be trans- 
ferred from the videotape to film by 
kine recording and stored in film 
form for easy and convenient use. 
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THE AMPEX VR-8000 


In March we saw a demonstration 
of the Ampex \ R-8000 prototype. 
\VWe said that the picture was fine. 
Most 
of the tape we saw, aside from the 


Isut this was a demonstration. 


live demonstration of recording and 
recordings 
R-1000 


broadeast machine and re-recorded 


playback, consisted of 
made originally on the 


ona \ R-8000. ( Remember that you 
You 
cannot go to the reverse and play 
back a V R-8000 tape to record it on 
a \VR-1000 machine.) At the dem- 
onstration with a Marconi 4+!2-1nch 


can only FO in this direction. 


image orthicon camera putting pic- 
tures into it and Conrac monitors to 
display the result, the machine did a 
creditable job. But 
nately, the technical and operational 


very unfortu- 
demands made upon a machine in 
actual use are never the same as they 
are at a demonstration. They never 
are and they never will be. 


There are bound to be certain 
limitations which will not be discov- 
ered and solved until the closed- 


circuit machine 1s in actual use under 
When the broad- 


cast videotape machine first made its 


“held” conditions. 


appearance in the spring of 1956, 
the networks eagerly jumped to pay 
$75,000 apiece for prototype models. 
\ hundred orders were placed for 
production-run machines and soon, 
many broadcasters were equipped 


with videotape. However, it was 
found, for instance, that a tape could 
only be played back on the very 


machine which recorded it—or at 
least by the very head assembly. The 


networks gladly bought enough extra 


head assemblies at $300 each so that 
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they could ship the heads which re- 
corded a tape along with the tape 
when it was to be plaved back at 
another station on another machine. 
When broadeast tapes were stored 
for future use, the heads had to be 
stored with them. These and other 
problems were ironed out with time 
and technical advance. [ut of course. 
the broadcast machine basic model 
$45.000. 
\Vhen vou have it, vou have the best 


sells today for around 


that is possible today in terms of 
quality, reliability and compatibility. 


CCTV REQUIREMENTS 


What are the requirements in 
closed circuit 2 We do not have the 
budget ability to muster up funds 
such as the broadcaster has. But is 
the need for quality, reliability, and 
compatibility in CCT \ any less than 
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that of the broadcaster? We do not 
think so. If you fail your purpose 
or goal in broadcast in a_ specific 
instance, they send you letters and 
post cards. If you fail in closed cir- 
cult, they beat upon your walls and 
descend upon you. Both ideally and 
practically the excellence of stand- 
ards for closed-circuit television in 
edueation are no less important than 
for broadeast. 

The videotape recording process 
is five years old. Will it take five 
more vears of progress to solve the 
problems we can now foresee with 
the “closed-circuit” videotape ma- 
chine? Where will kine recording 
have advanced by that time? And 
how soon might thermoplastic re- 
cording make everything else obso- 
lete? Only hindsight can 


really 
determine whether our day-to-day 


decisions have been wise—or other- 


wise. 
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Projects and Products 


a column by Philip Lewis 


Director, Bureau 
Board 


Motion Pictures— 
From Exposure To View 


In Less Than 60 Seconds 


Kapromatic Processing is a unique 
mechanical technique for applying a 
processing solution to an emulsion 
by sandwiching the photographic 
material with a paper web saturated 
with appropriate photochemicals. It 


of Instruction Materials 


of Education, 


Chicago 


offers unlimited applications in fields 
demanding immediate access to re- 
sults and holds great potential for 
TV applications. 

The Rapromatic Magazine adapts 
easily to any roll film movie camera 
(Figure 1) and converts any 16, 35, 
or 70mm unit into a processing lab. 
\ spring-loaded roller is the only 
modification required on standard 


magazines. In operation, Raproroll, 


Figure | 
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Film Rapid Processing Guay 

: 


a chemically presaturated paper ma- 
terial in roll form, fits neatly into 
the magazine or other processor and 
is easily removed. By a mechanical 
squeezing action at the point of sand- 
wich formation, it develops and fixes 
film on contact as footage is being 
shot. Quantity of solution is accu- 
rately controlled by the thickness, 
composition, and wind tension of the 
paper web. 

Other processing units with great- 
er capacity are also available. \Vrite 
to Mr. Ek. F. Richardson, Rapro- 
matic, Inc., Oak Drive 
L.1., New York, for literature and 
specification sheets. 


Sy sset, 


Contour Cable Marks 
A Major Step 


In Miniaturization 


The Hughes Aircraft Company 
exhibited a revolutionary cable dis- 
play which is flat and flexible and 
saves almost half the weight of con- 
ventional products. This line 
unveiled at the recent Institute of 
Radio Engineers convention in New 
York. 

Hughes engineers have imbedded 
flat metallic strips in a plastic dielec- 
tric ribbon not much thicker than 
the cover of a paperback novel. Up 
to 40 separate conductors can be 
accommodated in a single ribbon 
(Figure 2). Although designed pri- 
marily for missile use, a wide vari- 
ety of applications in many other 
fields are envisioned. Because of its 
large flat surface area, contour cable 
dissipates a certain amount of heat 
which conventional cable cannot do. 


Was 
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Therefore, current can be 
passed through a conductor without 
overheating it, or smaller conductors 
can be used for a given job. 

Additional data can be obtained 
concerning this development from 
Carl Byoir & Associates, Inc., c/o 
Hughes Aircraft Company, Flor- 
ence Ave. and Teale Street, Culver 
City, California. 


more 


Folding Room Divider 
Has Sound Isolation Properties 


Equal To Concrete Block Wall 


The Acousti-flex wall is a folding 
room divider which gives high sound 
isolation and acoustical privacy. This 
means that large spaces or rooms 
can be divided into smaller areas and 
yet give complete audio privacy to 
each of the groups meeting or work- 
ing in the various divided areas. 

Sound retardation qualities are 
due to the use of a revolutionary new 
fabric composed of synthetic mate- 
rials interwoven with strands of lead 
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metal. Two layers of the fabric are 
sealed together for double sound 
retardation qualities. The product is 
of heavy-duty construction, perma- 
nent, easy to clean, and will be avail- 
able in a colorful, textured pattern. 

Figure 3 illustrates one applica- 
tion whereby a space can be divided 
into thirds or left completely open 
as desired. Special jambs, hanger 
assemblies, and tloor seals are sup 
plied to 


igure 4 plots the results of sound 


insure effective results. 


transmission as a result of the 


Riverbank acoustical laboratory 


testing. 
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Figure 4 


This preliminary data provides 
the first information re- 
leased on this major product de- 
velopment achieved through the 
the School 
Brunswick 
Corporation and Mohasco Company. 
\cousti-flex be available 
for shipment and installation during 
August of 1961. Contact Brunswick 
Corporation, School Equipment Di- 


technical 


combined efforts of 


[Equipment Division of 


wall will 


vision, 2605 Kilgore Road, Kalama- 
ZOO, Michigan, for 


Handbook. 


Preliminary 
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The Effectiveness of Television as a 
Teaching Tool 


Learning Aural-Oral Spanish Skills by 


Television 


A Pilot study conducted by the University of Alabama 
under contract with the Alabama Special Educational 
Television Project (and financed in part by The Fund 
for the Advancement of Education and The Ford 
Foundation), December, 1960. 22 pages. 


At the beginning of the first se- 
mester of the school year 1959-60, a 
study was begun for evaluating the 
effectiveness of teaching Spanish | 
by educational television in relation 
to aural-oral skills in Alabama high 
schools. 

The ETV Spanish program was 
produced by the University of Ala- 
bama broadcasting services and was 
taught by a university professor. 
Three high schools used the ETV 
program in Spanish classes taught 
by a qualified teacher. 

The instrument used for evaluat- 
ing aural-oral skills was in two 
parts: 


1. A list of 21 questions to be 
asked and answered in Spanish. 

2. A Spanish reading selection. 

The students to be interviewed in 
sach school were selected at random. 
The selection was made from the 
teacher’s roll and the teacher sent 
sach student to the interviewer. 

The interviews were given in the 
last month of the school year. Re- 
cordings were made and evaluated 
for the student's pronunciation, com- 
prehension, vocabulary, and gram- 
mar by a committee of expert judges. 
This committee was composed of 
two college Spanish teachers and 
one high school Spanish teacher. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The inter-rater correlations indi- 
cate considerable agreement between 
independent judges in rating the two 
variables, (1) pronunciation and 
(2) comprehension, vocabulary, and 
grammar. 

The inter-variable correlations in- 
dicate that considerable variance not 
common to the two variables exists. 

Students taught these aural-oral 
skills by ETV and _ non-qualified 
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teachers are as proficient in those 
skills as the students taught by quali- 
fied teachers without ETV. 

Students taught by ETV and 
qualified teachers do learn the meas- 
ured aural-oral skills significantly 
better than either non-ETV students 
taught by qualified teachers or ETV 
students taught by non-qualified 
teachers. 
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Series IV: Audience Studies 


36. Listener Attitudes Toward Television in 
Columbus, Ohio. 
By Robert P. Lacy and John H. Pennybacker, Depart- 


ment of Speech, Ohio State University, October, 1960. 
10 pages. 


This study attempted to discover 
the extent to which the disclosures 
by the Federal Trade Commission— 
that television commercials were 
being rigged to make the products 
advertised appear to better advan- 
tage—and disclosures of similar na- 
ture by other institutions, affected 
the attitudes of listeners toward tele- 
vision ; and the degree of confidence 

The study was conducted as one 
of a series of studies of radio and 
television audiences conducted by 
etadwate students under the super- 
of Harrison Summers. 

Piekd work was carried on during 

wel, 1960, with the assistance of 
seme Sixty graduate and undergrad- 
site stedents in courses in radio and 

sion. Interviewers left ques- 
sires at 1,100 homes, represent- 
eress-section of adult men and 


women living in family groups in 
the metropolitan Columbus area. 
These men and women were in high- 
er educational and income groups, 
due to the failure of larger percent- 
ages of the lower socio-economic 
groups to complete questionnaires. 
Usable information was provided by 
a total of 700 men and 982 women. 


Questions asked dealt generally 
with the accuracy and fairness of 
TV in the fields of news reporting 
and discussions of public issues; 
with fairness in treatment of candi- 
dates for political office; the atti- 
tudes of listeners toward editorializ- 
ing by TV stations and toward 
providing public interest or public 
service programs in prime time ; and 
with criticisms frequently launched 
against TV, including criticisms of 
TV advertising. 
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FINDINGS 


Replies showed a_ substantially 
greater confidence in TV than in 
newspapers as a source of accurate 
local news—34% of the men and 
41% of the women; 38% found no 
difference between the two media; 
the remaining 12% “didn’t know.” 
Similar replies were received con- 
cerning the accuracy of national 
news on TV as compared to news- 
papers—with the feeling that TV is 
more accurate. 

When asked whether TV was fair 
in politics, respondents said “TV 
was generally fair.” 

Only one-fourth of the respond- 
ents believed that TV stations should 
editorialize; nearly twice as many 
believed that TV _ stations should 
not editorialize. However, listeners 
seemed to believe that they would be 
more greatly influenced by editorials 
on TV than by those in newspapers. 

Moderate majorities of every age 
and educational group favored the 
idea of requiring cultural programs 
—public service programs—with the 
exception of non-college men. 

Younger adults were less inclined 
than older to brand violence on TV 
as harmful. 


Although a majority of respond- 
ents believed that TV commercials 
are frequently rigged, the listeners 
did not necessarily criticize either 
TV or advertisers. 

Younger women more than older 
women objected to the “piling up” 
of commercials within the running 
time of a program; older women 
more than younger objected to “hard 
sell” commercials, and to use of bad 
taste in advertising. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Majorities in the study: 

e Believe TV to be more accurate 
than newspapers in reporting both 
local and national news. 

e Consider TV less biased than 
newspapers in providing news relat- 
ing to important public issues. 

e Believe TV to be fair in giving 
news concerning opposing candidates 
for office, and in making time avail- 
able to rival candidates. 

e Do not believe that TV should 
editorialize on public issues. 

e Are in favor of requiring TV net- 
works and stations to provide public 
service programs in prime evening 
time. 

e Consider the portrayal of vio- 
lence on TV as being harmful to 
children, but not injurious to adult 
viewers. 

e Believe that at least some TV 
commercials are visually rigged to 
make products appear to better ad- 
vantage—but believe that the same 
practice is found equally in printed 
advertisements in national maga- 
zines. 

e Are annoyed by the numbers of 
commercial announcements in and 
between TV programs, by “hard 
sell” commercials and exaggerated 
claims and by various other short- 
comings in the handling of TV com- 
mercials—but have no objections to 
advertising as such on TV if prop- 
erly handled. 

e Would be unwilling to pay an 
annual fee—even one of $5 or $10— 
for advertising-free TV programs. 
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Series IV: Audience Studies 


37. Increasing the Audience for Educational 
Television 


By Edwin B. Parker, Institute of Communications 
Research, University of Illinois, November, 1960. 13 
pages. (This study was made possible by a grant from 
the Unwersity of Illinois, College of Journalism and 


The study, an application of learn- 
ing theory to changes in the audi- 
ence of educational TV, was de- 
signed to provide a check on an as- 
sumption about audience behavior 
that has considerable significance for 
program planning, particularly on 
educational TV channels. 

The assumption is that audience 
members who find the content of a 
particular program rewarding are 
more likely to view later programs 
in the same series, or other similar 
programs, than are people not so 
rewarded. 

The process of audience reaction 
is discussed in three stages: selec- 
tion, cathection, and reinforcement. 
The first two stages are considered 


Communications. ) 


to be screening conditions for later 
stages—passing through each of the 
earlier stages is a necessary condi- 
tion for arriving at later stages. 
Similarly, reinforcement increases 
the probability of selection of later 
programs in the same series, al- 
though new audience can still be 
added at the selection stage as a 
result of promotion, program list- 
ings, and various chance factors. 


This study was carried out in the 
fall of 1960, when WILL-TV 
(Channel 12, Champaign-Urbana), 
the University of Illinois ETV 
station, became the first noncommer- 
cial TV outlet to program the com- 
mercially produced Play of the 
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Week series, a 39-week series of 
two-hour quality dramas. 
Respondents were interviewed by 
telephone, during the broadcasting 
of the program, several different 
times. Respondents who claimed an 
incease in viewing of other programs 
since starting to view Play of the 
Week named the programs as: the 
Friday night BBC plays, political 
discussions, and programs of music. 
The results of the survey support 
the hypothesis that an increase in 
viewing of other programs on the 
same channel can be attributed to 
the repeated viewing of a series of 
TV programs. However, the 


characteristics of the people who 
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find quality drama rewarding are 
such that they are more likely to 
view other programs on education- 
al TV anyway. But this does not 
account for the greater increase in 
other viewing by people so re- 
inforced. 

Therefore, if one of the goals of 
educational TV is to attract an audi- 
ence interested in programs of a 
cultural and educational level above 
that which most commercial chan- 
nels are willing to attempt, then a 
wide variety of such programs should 
be tried. 
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Series IV: Audience Studies 
38. An Audience for Educational Radio 


By Bruce H. Westley, research coordinator, and Philip 

P. Anast, project assistant, University of Wisconsin, 

March 31, 1960. 53 pages. (Financial aid was received 

from the National Educational Television and Radio 
Center.) 


This study, carried on in Madison, 
Wisconsin, examined the relation- 
ship between frequent listeners to 
an AM-FM educational radio sta- 
tion, less frequent listeners and non- 
listeners and certain readily obtain- 
able individual differences. These 
were roughly combined into “status” 
roles, “‘non-status” roles, and char- 
acteristic communication behavior. 
Also, certain comparisons were 
made for the audience for educa- 
tional TV in the same community. 

Interviews were conducted with 
800 adult respondents in the heart 
of the signal area of WHA-TV— 
Madison and two suburbs, Shore- 
wood Hills and Maple Bluff. The 
interviewing was conducted between 
May and August, 1957. 


FINDINGS 


More than 60% of respondents 
said they listened to WHA. 


Persons listening to educational 
radio are more likely than non- 
listeners to favor and view educa- 
tional TV. 

Educational radio listeners are 
much less likely than non-listeners 
to own TV. 

There is a negative relationship 
between amount of educational radio 
listening and of daily TV viewing. 

There is a negative relationship 
between educational radio listening 
and length of TV set ownership. 

WHA listeners are more likely 
than non-listeners to be viewers of 
WHA-TV. 

WHA listeners have a different 
image of the content of educational 
TV than that of non-listeners. 

They are more likely than non- 
listeners to express interest in tele- 
vised formal instruction. 

They are more purposive in their 
TV program seeking behavior. 
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WHA listeners are more likely 
than non-listeners to have serious 
magazines in the home. 

They are somewhat more likely to 
have more education. 

They are no more likely to have 
a higher income. 

They differ from non-listeners in 
occupation. 

They are more likely to have more 
voluntary group affiliations. 

They are slightly more likely to 
have more children. 

Neitixer age nor sex is related to 
WHA listening. 

Music is the most popular class 
of content for WHA watchers. News 
and information programs are next 
most popular, followed by science, 
vocational information, and litera- 
ture and art. 

Heavier and lighter listeners have 
about the same preferences. 


Program preferences appear to be 
unrelated to occupation. 

Program preferences are related 
to family income. 

There is no clear pattern of rela- 
tionship between education and 
WHA content preferences. 


Preference for music decreases 
with age; preference for science 
increases with age. 

There is considerable similarity 
between what is preferred and what 
is broadcast. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1. Status roles (educational level, 
income, occupation ) are more clearly 
related to being in the audience for 
educational television than to being 
in the audience for educational radio. 


2. In the case of non-status roles 
(age, sex, family composition), the 
picture is not quite so clear. Age is 
not related to educational radio 
listening. As to family composition, 
educational radio listeners are much 
less likely than non-listeners to have 
only one adult and they are slightly 
more likely to have children. Neither 
of these relationships holds true for 
educational TV viewers in relation 
to non-viewers. Sex proved to be 
significantly related to educational 
TV viewing but not to educational 
radio listening. 


3. The educational radio audience 
is a diverse audience in many re- 
spects. What distinguishes it is a 
difference in education and a differ- 
ence in a tendency to use the mass 
media to seek out information and 
cultural experiences, even though 
listeners differ to some degree in 
which of these they emphasize. 
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Series VI: Impact 


16. Television and the Family. An effects study. 


A report on inquiry designed and directed by W. A. 
Belson, Ph.D., and carried out by the Audience Research 
Department of the BBC under the supervision of Pro- 
fessors A. R. Knight (Chairman),'M.-G. Kendall, P. E. 
Vernon, and Barbara Wootton. British Broadcasting 


This inquiry into the social and 
psychological effects of television on 
adults began in 1954. Cities included 
in the survey were London, Bir- 
mingham, and Wakefield. Inter- 
views were conducted and question- 
naires filled out during various sea- 
sons of the year. The two areas of 
the report—family life and sociabil- 
ity—were subdivided. 

Family life 

1. The degree to which members 
of the family stay at home together. 

2. The degree to which the mar- 
ried couple stays at home together. 

3. The degree to which the young- 
er members of the family stay at 
home together. 

4. The total amount of activity 
of a “home-centered” kind which 
ordinarily occurs. 

5. The degree to which the vari- 
ous members of the household do 
things together (e.g., do the wash- 
ing-up together, etc.). 


Corporation, 1959. 151 pages. 


Sociability 

1. The amount of visiting done 
by viewers. 

2. The degree to which viewers 
receive visitors in their homes. 

3. The way in which guests in 
viewers homes are entertained. 

4. The ordinary run of sociable 
acts as they occur in the day-by-day 
round of events. 


THE RESEARCH 


Diary-type survey records were 
kept to establish the times at which 
each member of the household was 
at home during a specific day. 

Analyses were made of primary 
family units—each unit being con- 
fined to the parent(s) and such de- 
pendent or unmarried offspring as 
lived with them. (Persons living 
alone were not included in the analy- 
ses. ) 

The degree to which the family 
was at home together was measured 
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in terms of the number of persons 
at home during a given half-hour. 
(The viewer and non-viewer fami- 
lies were closely matched for size of 
family and for other relevant char- 
acteristics. ) 

Viewers and non-viewers were 
matched according to: a) number 
of people in the primary family unit, 
b) number of people in it with full- 
time employment, c) various charac- 
teristics, of the family, d) whether 
survey contact said he was, as a 
child, a member of a club or society 
of any kind, and e) tendency of sur- 
vey contact to leave parts of the 
questionnaire and diary incomplete. 


FINDINGS 


The effects of TV on family life 
and on sociability are highly sensi- 
tive to local and seasonal factors. 
They depend, among other things, 
upon the viewer’s cultural and fam- 
ily background, and upon the area 
in which he lives. 

TV and Family Life 

e TV changes the degree to which 
the members of the family are at 
home together. Its more general 
effect is to bring the family together 
during the hours of evening trans- 
mission. 

e TV tends to keep the family at 
home during the morning and after- 
noon, varying with the area, season, 
and day of the week. 

e Younger, childless couples and 
other small families and adult fami- 
lies tend to be kept at home by TV. 
However, larger families tend to be 
less at home together. 

e In the infant-to-22 age group, 
there is a small increase in viewer 
homes in the amount of time spent 
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at home. At different periods of the 
day and all days of the week, includ- 
ing the weekend, it is clear that the 
main effect of TV is to redistribute 
the time that children and young 
people spend at home. 

e Married couples with TV tend to 
be at home together more in the 
evenings. 

e TV reduces the amount of home- 
centered joint activity by members 
of the family only slightly. 

TV and sociability 

e TV slightly reduces the amount 
and diversity of everyday sociable 
behavior. 

e TV substantially increases the 
number of visitors in viewer homes 
during the afternoon and evening. 
The number coming by invitation or 
by standing arrangement increases 
in all areas. The number of casual 
visitors is little affected. 

e TV substantially reduces the num- 
ber of visits that viewers themselves 
make as the result of special invita- 
tion or standing arrangement. Their 
casual visits, however, show less 
reduction. 

There is much less listening to the 
radio in TV homes; there is less 
conversation in the summer, but not 
in the winter; and there is a slight 
increase in the provision of food. 

e T is much used for the entertain- 
ment of guests. 

The survey’s main finding was 
that, contrary to the general feeling 
that television is causing great psy- 
chological and social changes, the 
data compiled in 1955-56 showed 
hardly any evidence of television 
greatly affecting family life and so- 
cial behavior. 
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